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Several Problems in Graded School Manage- of the graded system demands absolute 
ment—I. . 4 


—) 


uniformity in each grade, and the more 





SY EB. E. WHITE, EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL | nearly this essential condition is realized, 
TEACHER. ‘the more nearly perfect is its mechanical 

(Paper read before the National Educational As- : ; 
sociation at Detroit, Aug. 4, 1874.) This view discloses the difficulties 


which attend the administration of the 


operation. 


There is a growing conviction among 
the more intelligent observers of our|system. As a mechanism, it demands 
graded system of schools, that there are | that pupils of the same grade attend 
serious defects either in the system itself | school with regularity’, and that they pos- 
orin its administration. This conviction | sess equal attainments, equal mental ca- 
is the strongest where the schools have pacity, equal physical vigor, equal home 
reached the highest degree of system and | assistance and opportunity, and that they 
uniformity—where, in other words, the | be instructed by teachers possessing equal 
system, as a system, has attained the | ability and skill. But this uniformity 
highest perfection. | does not exist. Teachers possess unequal 

That we may better consider these de-| skill and power. Pupils do not enter 
fects, let us glance at the mechanical | school at the same age; some attend only 
features of a system of graded schools— a portion of each year; others attend 
not a real system as actually administered | irregularly; and the members of the same 
anywhere, but a system ideally perfect as| class possess unequal ability, and have 
a mechanism. | unequal assistance and opportunity. This 

In the first place, it maps out and pre- ‘want of uniformity in conditions makes 
scribes a definite and detailed course of | the mechanical operation of the system 
study and instruction, the best that is | imperfect, and hence its tendency is to 
practicable, if not the best theoretically | force uniformity, thus sacrificing its true 
possible. This course is subdivided, and jfunction as & means of education to its 
the time for the mastery of each part, as! perfect action as a mechanism. This is 
well as the whole, is definitely fixed. The | the inherent tendency of the system when 
pupils are next divided into grades or! operated as a machine, and hence the 
| 


classes, corresponding to the subdivisions | great difficulty in administering it is to 


of the course, and all the pupils of each jcontrol this procrustean tendency, and 
grade or class are required to pursue the| secure a necessary degree of uniformity 
same studies, to the same extent, in the | without ignoring or forcibly reducing 
same order, and with the same rate of differences in pupils and teachers. 


progress. In other words,themechanism! The foregoing remarks prepare the way 
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for an intelligent consideration of several 
sroblems in the management of graded 

z Db 
schools. 


I. How can pupils be taught in classes in| 
and more capable pupils in each class 


“ graded system witout saer fieing their in- 
dividual powers and wants ? 

The pupils in graded schools, as we 
have seen, are divided into ctasses, and to 
secure necessary economy these classes 
are made as large as practicable. The 
fewer the number of pupils embraced in 
the system, the fewer must be the number 
of classes, and, as a consequence, the 
greater must be the inequality in the at- 
tainments and capacity of the members 
of each class, and hence the greater the 
difficulty of the problem now under con- 
sideration. If the teacher of a class 
adapt his instruction and requirements to 
the maximum capacity of his pupils, the 
great majority are hurried over their stud- 
ies and receive a superficial and imper- 
fect training. If he adapt his class work 
to the minimum capacity of the class, the 
great majority are held back, and, asa 
consequence, not only sacrifice time and 
opportunity, but fall into careless and in- 
dolent habits of study. The remaining 
course is for the teacher to adapt his class 
work to the medium or average capacity 
of his pupils, with such special attention 
to the more and less advanced pupils as 
may meet, to some extent, their wants. 
But here comes in the “ percent system ” 
with its demands. That the class, as a 
whole, may attain a high average per 
cent, it is necessary that the lowest mem- 
bers of it reach a good standard, and this 
results in the holding back of the bright 
and industrious pupils until by iteration 
and reiteration the dull and indolent may 
be brought to the required standard. The 
amount of time and talent thus wasted in 
some graded schools, is very great. This 
is not always evident to the teacher, since 
the brightest pupils, being chained to the 
dullest, soon learn to keep step, scarcely 
showing their ability to advance more 
rapidly. This difficulty is greatly aggra- 
vated when classes are promoted en masse 
from grade to grade, the pupils being 
thus chained to each other year after year, 
or throughout the course—an efficiens 








process for reducing pupils to the level of 


mediocrity. 
The statement of these difficulties sug- 
gests their partial remedy. The brighter 


must have the opportunity to work away 
from the less capable, and to step forward 
into a higher class when the difference 
between them and their lower classmates 
becomes too great for a profitable union 
in the same class. To this end there 
must be a proper interval between the 
successive Classes, and the reciassification 
of pupils must be made with correspond- 
ing frequency. 

Experience alone can determine what 
this interval should be and the frequency 
with which pupils should be promoted. 
It is possible that both of these facts may 
depend somewhat upon the number of 
pupils included in a graded system, a 
much more complete classification being 
possible in large cities than in small 
towns. While this may be true, it is be- 
lieved by many experienced superintend- 
ents and other intelligent observers that 
the universal experience of graded s. hools 
condemns the prevalent practice of pro- 
noting pupils but once a year, witha 
year’s interval between the classes. This 
wide interval is a serious obstacle in the 
way of a needed reclassification of pupils. 
The more capable pupils cannot be trans- 
ferred to a higher class, since this obliges 
them to go over the ground of two years 
in one—a task successfully performed by 
very few pupils—and the less advanced 
pupils can not be put back into a lower 
class without serious loss in Lime and am- 
bition, if they are not withdrawn from 
school. It may be well for a few pupils 
in any system of graded schools to spend 
an entire year in reviewing the previous 
year’s work, but these exceptional cases 
are usually the result of an unwise at- 
tempt to hold pupils too long together. 
Large classes of young pupils can not be 
kept together even for one year, without 
serious loss both to those who are held 
back and to those who are unduly hurried. 
What is needed is a system of classifica- 
tion and promotion that shall provide for 
the breaking of classes at least twice a 
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year, with a transfer of the more advanc- 
ed pupils of the next higher class, and 
also with special transfers of bright pu- 
pils from class to class as often as may be 
necessary, and special provision for pu- 
pils deficient in some branch of study. 

We are aware that the system of annual 
promotions has special advantages. It 
reduces the number of classes in the 
smaller cities and towns, and it saves la- 
bor and trouble, especially when classes 
are promoted ina body ona minimum 
standard. It is undoubtedly true that a 
procrustean system which puts pupils in 
classes, reduces them to the same capac- 
ity, and moves them regularly and evenly 
forward, requires little skill or trouble to 
run it, but this can not compensate for 
the serious losses involved. The highest 
good of pupils ought never to be sacri- 
ficed to secure a self-adjusting mechanism 
and uniformity of results. 

If. Another problem in the manage- 
ment of graded schools, to which atten- 
tion is called, may be thus stated: JZ. to 
subject the results of school instruction to ex- 
amination tests and not narrow and groove 
such instruction. 

In a graded system of schools there 
must necessarily be some uniform basis 
of classification and promotion, since the 
object of classifying pupils is to bring 
those of like attainments into the same 
classes that they may advance together, 





| 
{ 
| 


Igl 


things being equal, will be the resulting 
classification. Moreover, teachers as a 
class need the check of test examinations 
to prevent a too rapid advancement of 
their pupils. I have seen graded schools 


| in which all proper classification was de- 


strayed by the strife between teachers to 
advance their pupils into higher books 
and studies. 

But whatever may be true of the neces- 
sity or value of test examinations, they 
are very generally employed in graded 
schools, and their character largely de- 
termines the character of school instruc- 
tion. If the examination tests are narrow 
and technical, the instruction will be nar- 
row and technical; if the tests run to 
figures, the instruction will run to figures ; 
if the tests demand details, they will “em- 
phasize and make imperative all the 
lumber of the text-books;” if they cover 
only a part of the studies, the non-test 
studies will receive little attention. In. 
deed, it may be stated, as a general fact, 


that school instruction is never much 


| wider or better than the tests by which it 


is measured. 

This narrow and grooving tendency of 
test examinations is greatly increased 
when the results are used as a means of 
comparing the standing of schools and the 
The principal of the 
first grammar school in one of the largest 
cities in the East once said to the writer: 


success of teachers. 


and, at the same time, reccive the greatest | ‘‘ My success as a teacher is measured by 


possible benefit from the instruction im 
parted. The promotion of pupils on the 
recommendation of teachers, or by classes 
without reference to relative attainments, 
is, as all experience shows, subversive of 
classification and thoroughness of instruc- 
tion; and especially is this true in a sys- 
tem of schools comprising several de- 
partments or classes of the same grade 
Teachers differ widely in skili and effi- 
ciency, and, as a general rule, the more 
superficial the teacher, the higher his 
estimate of the attainments of his pupils. 
Hence the relative acquirements and 
standing of pupils must be determined 
by the application of some uniform test; 
and the more thorough and comprehen. 
sive this test, the more complete, other 


| 





the per cent of correct answers my pupils 
give to the series of questions submitted 
in the examinations for promotion to the 
high school. Whatever qualifications 
these tests call for I must produce or fail. 
I can not stop to inquire whether my in- 
struction is right or wrong. I must pre- 
pare my wares for the marke.’ Few 
teachers can resist the grooving influence 
of such a system, and, in spite of it, teach 
according to their better knowledge and 
judgment. I have seen blackboards cov- 
ered with “probable” questions, and 
classes, meeting before and after school 
to be crammed with set answers to them, 
as a preparation for a test examination. 
Ihave known classes to memorize the 


names of all the bones in the human 
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body, hundreds of dates in American] hundred per cent in a test examination, 


history, and scores of the mechanical 


processes of mensuration, because these | were either grooved to a narrow course of 


things were known hobbies of the ques. | 
tion maker. I have known the instruc- | 
tion of an entire corps of intermediate or | 
grammar school teachers to be largely | 


concentrated on three or four test studies | 


to the great neglect of other branches of 


equal, if not greater, importance. Prin- | 


cipals have neglected the lower classes | 


in their schools, and given their time and | 


energies for weeks to the special drilling | 
of their first class—the one to be subjected | 
to the comparative test—and pupils have | 
thus been fearfully overtasked. 

The difficulties and errors thus pointed | 
out suggest their remedies. We have; 
only time for three or four specifications. | 
The examination tests should be as wide | 
as the approved course of instruction, | 
covering every study and every import. 
ant exercise. Since this can not be done 
when the examinations are conducted 
exclusively in writing, the written tests | 
should be supplemented by oral ones, 
relating not only to the branches of study, 
but also to the discipline of the schools, 
their moral influence and life, the man- | 
ners inculcated, and the general culture 
imparted. It is true that this will require 
time, but are not these things as import- 
ant as the narrow and technical knowl- 
edge usually covered by the written 
tests ? 

Again, the questions should be so framed 
as to test the pupil’s knowledge of the | 
subjects tunght—his comprehension of the | 
leading facts and principles, rather than | 
his familiarity with the details and ver- 
biage of the text-book. They should 
place training before cramming, and cul. | 
ture before technics. Itis true that classes | 
thus examined will not reach as high a/| 


per cent as they would were the tests con- | 
fined strictly to the text-books—were every | 
question to fall within the prescribed | 
course of instruction. But the object of | 
a test examination is not to assist pupils | 
in reaching a high per cent, but to deter- | 
mine what they actually know and to) 
indicate ehut they ought io know. When | 
classes reach an average of ninety to on 2 


| on special cramming and false teaching, 
| The teacher who ignores higher motives 
|high per cent, is rewarded, while the 
/calling to the preparation of “ wares for 


| schools bro’t into comparison with each 


| generally, I believe, is much better than 
ithe former practices of annual and term 
/examinations. The reasons are too obvi- 


the fact is of itself evidence that the tests 


instruction, or that the special drilling of 
the more backward pupils was attended 
with a great sacrifice of time and oppor- 
tunity on the part of the other pupils. 
Another remedy suggested is, that the 
results of test examinations should not 
be used to compure schools and teachers. A 
careful observation of this practice for 
years has convinced me that such com- 
parisons are generally unjust and mis- 
chievous. There is often a marked differ- 
ence in the intelligence of the different 
districts in a city, in the number of pu- 
pils under instruction, and in other con- 
ditions for which the board of education 
and the public make no_ allowance. 
Moreover, these published tables of ex- 
amination per cents often put a premium 


and sometimes on downright dishonesty. 
and bends all his energies to secure a 
teacher who scorns to degrade his high 
the market,” is condemned. When the 


other are in the same building and under 
the same principal, these evils are more 
readily avoided. 

A final suggestion is, that the pupil’s 
standing should be the result not of one 
but of several examinations. The hold- 
ing of monthly examinations, a practice 
now quite common in Ohio, and the West 


ous to require their statement. I will 
only add that these monthly examinations 
are often a severe tax on both teachers 
and pupils. It is simply an outrage to 
require children to write from four to six 
hours a day under the severe strain of a 
test examination. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should 
so extend the sphere of its humane efforts 
as to include some of our public schools 
on examination days. 
(To de continued.) 
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Too Many Cooks; ox, The Township versus the 
** Deestrict’’ System—!. 
4 PRACTICAL 





TEACHER. 


bY 


* Bring me no more reporis.”—Fulbstaef. 

it is sometimes affirmed that education- 
al systems are not unfrequently framed by 
those who have little or no practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and conse- 
quently such systems, not being well 
adapted te the circumstunces of society, 
have to undergo frequent alterations. 
Such, however, cannot well be said of our 
American system, which, from its first 
inception until now, has been peculiarly 
un institution “of the people, for the peo- 
ple and by the people.’ This system 
which is still of course far from being 


| be 
; posed to the dust and din of daily toil in 
| the school-room, and who feel the weight 


perfect, being as yet in many respects but | 


in its infancy, has grown with the rapid 
growth of the country, and become! 


stronger with its increasing strength, and 
better furnished and equipped with its 
ever accumulating wealth. Like the 
Siamese twins, the country and the 
schools were born together and rocked in 
the same rude cradle, and their destinies 
have all along been so closely interwoven 
that whatever is calculated to injure the 
one is ever keenly felt by the other. 
Iieaven a thus so indissolubiy united 
them that if any fatal blow is ever aimed 
at the hy of the such 
blow will fall with 
fect upon the whole vital structure of our 

A between 
equivalent moral 
in 


public schools, 


equally crushing ef- 
institutions. divorce 
them would be 

earthquake; and 
perhaps be permitted, without 

erence, to use the solemn language usu 
ly employed in the Christian form 
time express- 
oined 


free 
to a 


this view we may 
any irrey- 


al- 


marriage service, at same 
ing a hope, that “what God has j 
together let no man put asunder.” 
The present highly flourishing condi- 
tion of public education in this country 


which has been the envy and admiration 
of the world, shows that the honored 
names who have been Instrumental 


moulding the system of free schools were 
not visionaries but practical clear-headed 


of 


| ple, 


!tellectual plane, ¢ 


men who thoroughly understood the | 
work before them. Not a few of them | 
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have wielded the rod of Solomon, and 
have known from experience what it was 

>“ board around.” But it is not always 
necessary, in order to obtain profound or 
advanced cducational views, that a man 
should have done this. Indeed, it cannot 
doubted that those who are most ex- 


of the cares and troubles incident to their 
profession, are not always the men who 
can see most clearly what is required in 
order to keep the schools abreast with 
the advancing spirit of the times. They 
who are engaged in the fierce struggle of 
a battle and have their hands fully em- 
ployed are not often the best fitted to di- 


rect in the general arrangements of the 
field. Men like Herbert Spencer and 


Stuart Mill who probably never taught 
any kind of a school for a single hour all 
their lives can sit in their quiet closets, 
and by dint of profound study and medi- 
tation upon great social problems of 
which public education is one of the 
most vitally important evolve principles 
and methods of instruction which shall 
commend themselves to practical men, 
and “stand the test of the school-room.” 
Still, 
cannot 
the 
which ave (so to speak) 


the man who has been at the front 
and it is 
practice theory 
the of 
sverything, that our schools 
forward in 


fail to know something; 


by union of with 


two legs 
progress in 
are ever kept steadily moving 


the grand march of Senriteve t which 





characterizes the stirriag times in which 
we live. Z 

The fundamental principles and aims 
of the system are of course ever the same, 
but the carrying out of the d:tuils is a 
matter of time and experience. The gen- 
eral cnlightenmeat of the people is a 


the 
in 


once 
ment 


cause and the effect of improve- 

the public As the 
by their clevating influence, dif- 
fuse a wider intelligence among the peo- 
in turn, through their 
instrumentality to a higher moral and in- 
constantly still 
to extend their influence in the 


schools. 
schools, 
they raised 
strive 
farther 
country. 


Among the agencies at work none are 
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more essential than the ofiice of State 
Superintendent, an office which has al- 
ways been remarkably well filled in this 
State, and never better than by the pres- 
ent distinguished incumbent whose valu- 
able Report, lately issued, is well worthy 
of a careful perusal by every intelligent 
teacher. It is a massy volume, beautiful- 
ly printed, and contains much useful in- 
formation as well as many important 
suggestions. Nowhere have we found 
the engrossing subject of ‘ compulsory 
education” so philosophically discussed 
By the advocates of this unnatural meas 
ure, it seems to be generally assumed, 
that compulsion alone will cure all the 
evils complained of. This view our 
worthy Superintendent shows, in the 
most satisfactory manner, to be founded 
upon an erroneous supposition. In dis. 
cussing the subject, he first takes up, for 
the purpose of finally disposing of, the 
very general mistake in regard to the 
ertent of illiteracy in our State. It informs 
us that having used every available means 
at his command for ascertaining the real 
facts of the case, the partial results arriv- 
ed at only strengthened him in the con. 
viction that “every healthy chi'd of school 
age outside the cities and some lurge villages 
wis receiving the elements of 
He next demonstrates the fallacy of as- 
suming, as is too frequently done, that 
“crime is the direct result of illiteracy.” 
This he does in a very masterly and con- 
vincing manner. “Crime,” he says, ‘is 
not the result of illiteracy, but both crime 
and illiteracy are the twin results of an- 
tecedent causes—poverty, hereditary de- 
fects in the physical, intellectual and 
moral constitution, the vicious example 


instruction.” 


of parents, the debasing influences of 


their entire social environment.’ In this 
wise conclusion we most heartily agree, 
and believe, moreover, that something more, 
and that reaches farther, than mere com- 
pulsory measures is necessary even par. 
tially to remedy this apparently ineradi- 
icable evil—an evil as extensive as the 
wide-spread family of man—an evil which 
has its far-reaching, gnarled, twisted roots 
deep down in the very foundations of hu. 
In the all but 


man society. universal! 
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scramble for wealth, many unfortunates, 
especially in the larger cities, are over- 
borne in the struggle, aad the result is 
what is called “the survival of the fittest.” 
jut this is a question of questions, one 
that the ablest statesmen and philanthro- 
pists of all ages and countries have hith- 
erto failed to solve. All alike among our 
political economists have hitherto signal- 
ly failed to devise a radical cure for what 
acertain well known national poet so 
graphically describes as “the half-sister 
of death, the cousin-german of hell ”— 
poverty and its too frequent concomitants, 
ignorance, vice, disease and crime. And 
no power on earih ever can or ever will 
begin to remedy this great and crying 
evil but the universal spread of “ pure 
and undefiled religion.” 

The “township system” next comes 
under review, and its superiority to the 
present “deestrict” system is clearly 
established by facts and arguments of the 
most convincing character. Were it in- 
troduced, we believe it would be better 
for the schools, better for the teachers, 
better for the general interests of educa- 
tion. Without it, there can be little or 
no system, little unity of action, little re- 
liance upon educational statistics. Ifthe 
people anywhere are opposed to it, this 
is only because they are ignorant and 
blind to the best interests of themselves 
and their children. Did they see it in 
the true light, they would not hesitate ¢ 
moment about having it introduced every- 
where. Under the “ deestrict” system, it 
lias long been seen that there is too much 
opportunity presented for petty quarrels 
among the school officials who, in very 
many instances, are persons unfit to hold 
that office. In this way, instead of being 
left free to study how he can best dis- 
charge his duties for the benefit of his 
pupils, the teacher is too often obliged, 
in order to maintain his footing, to study 
quite another thing, namely, the whims, 
caprices and prejudices of his employers. 
If he did not do so to some extent, he 
would very soon find himself to be 
“nowhere.” Now, no system can be any- 
thing like peifect which does not provide 
means for encouraging and rewarding 
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The best school 
devised is of little 


progressive teachers. 
system that could be 
account excepting as it is vitalized by the 
warm currents proceeding from the hearts 
and brains of living teachers. It is this 
alone which imparts the breath of life 
and gives vigor and permanency to any 
system, and to the want of it, which isa 
natural consequence of the present sys- 
tem, many if not all of the existing evils 
in school affairs may easily be traced. 

It has been the writer’s lot to teach 
school in more than one State of the 
Union, and in not a few different * dees- 
tricts,” in accordance with the prevailing 
peripatetic fashion, and I must confess 
that I never liked the working of that 
local system. It always appeared to me 
that the people would respect a teacher 


all the more, and the children likewise, if 


he were appointed by those over whom 
they had little or no contro]. For the 
most part, in the rural districts, the chil- 
dren are rude and ill-bred, and of course 
they carry their bad habits into school. 
The teacher is so called because his office 
is to teach, but too many pupils require 
not only to be taught but likewise to be 
broken in, like a wild ass’ colt, their train- 
ing being woefully neglected at home 
through the indolence of lazy fathers, or 
their tempers spoiled by scolding moth- 
ers. Perhaps the very man that hired the 
teacher has the rudest and wickedest chil- 
dren of all, and what is he going to do 
about it? I pause, &c. It is thus some- 
times a very ticklish position to maintain, 
but if the teacher were less directly de- 
pendent upon the people of the district, 
he would feel more at ease, and be better 
able to administer equal justice in the 
school-reom to all without fear or favor. 
In what follows, I will present the 
reader with a few chips from my log 
(this being chip No.1) in order to exhibit 
a few phases of the moribund “deestrict” 
system. While I freely allow that there 
are many excellentand worthy men mem. 
bers of local school boards, there are a 
still larger number of quite a different 
class. In almost every town it is compar- 
atively easy to obtain the right kind of 
school board, but it is often difficult to 





find the proper men for a local board. 
And when the majority are ignorant and 
narrow minded, they too often sacrifice 
the best interests of the school to the 
gratification of petty spite or private ani- 
mosity. The school becomes the bone of 
contention, cach trying to rule it, and 
when, more especially, they happen to be 
of different creeds, nationalities or tem. 
peraments, they will fight over it with all 
the ardor and fury of the Grecian heroes 
while contending over the mangled re- 
mains of “beloved Patroclus.” I once 
knew a district situated in a valley that, 
from this very circumstance, received the 
name of the “ devil's valley academy !” 

Some years ago, while residing in a 
neighboring State, I was commencing a 
winter term, and had got a week or two 
of it over when as I was sitting one even- 
ing just after dark in my boarding place 
musing o2 the shortness of country school 
terms, the smallness of pay and the 
“onpleasantness” of things generally in 
a teacher's life, a heavy foot was heard 
outside, and in a minute afterwards a 
stranger entered the door. He was ap- 
parently past middle age with strongly 
marked features and black curly hair, and 
from his manner and appearance I a 
once concluded that he belonged to that 
ancient, peace-loving inspired race who 
hail from old Erin. I was soon assured 
of the of my conjectures 
about his nationality, by the master of 
the house introducing the stranger as Mr. 
O’ Rafferty. 

“Teacher,” said he, “this is Mr. O’Raf- 
ferty and he wishes to see you for a little 
about his school report. He is elerk of 
Joint School District No. 1 in this town; 
an honest man, an excellent neighbor and 
a good dimmnicrat.”’ 

“Glad to see you,” said I, “take achair 
Mr. O’ Rafferty, sit by the stove and warm 
yourself.” 

“ By the blue-blazus,” said the gentle- 
man just named, as he drew a chair to- 
wards the stove, “ by the biue-blazus, but 
iv’s a cauld wind blowing and a stiff bluff 
[had to climb.” As he concluded this 
remark, Mr. O’Rafferty took from the 
depths of his coat-pocket a quart-bottle 


eorrectness 
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filled, as I supposed, with that villainous | 


compound known as “ Trish Coffee,” and 
placed it on the table. He then began to 
fumble in another pocket from which he 
soon drew out several official looking 
papers and then handed them to me, re- 
marking as he did so, “ You Mr. 
Whats-your-name, for a number of years 


sec, 


I’ve been school clerk, and as I’m no} 
skuller, I wish you to fill up my papers. 


I’m told you're a tine fellow and aman 
of education that was driven north by 
the war. Yowre just the man I want. 
Mr. Teacher, will you take a drink? It’s 
partikler good stuff, you may bet upon 
that.” 

“With pleasure,” said I, putting the 
flask to my lips, and taking a homeopathic 
dose of the abominable stuff much against 
my will, but knowing that if I refused to 
drink with him, he would think ill of me. 
“ Here’s health and long life to you, Mr. 
O’Rafferty,” said I, as I lifted it up the 
second time, “and long may you wave as 
clerk of Joint School Dist. No. 1!” 

This good-humored sally pleased the 
old man, and we were soon warm friends 
(around the comfortable stove); and when 
the school clerk had got his cutty pipe in 
working order, and taken another hearty 
pull at the benzine, I told him T was now 
ready to proceed to business. 

“Of course, 
memorandum of the particulars about 


»” 


your school district—numbcr of children, | 
money received, money expended, and so | 


forth.” 

“The devil a’randum have I got,” an- 
swered Mr. O’Rafferty, “for the good 
raison you see that I can neither read nor 
write. 
there was for such as me, 
Daniel O’Connell, the Great Agitator, 
wanted them started after home-rule was 
established, but the poor man died before 
things was fixed up. could 
very poor mem- 


no schools 


iwish J 
handle the pen for Dve a 
‘ry, Mr. Teacher.” 
“What's to be done, then,” said I, 
“Flow can any man fill up a return with- 


out facts and figures?) How many chil- 
dren of school age did y eturn last | 


9) 


year 


said I, “you've got a} 
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“That’s what I was tryin’ to remimber. 
Now, let me sce,” continued the puzzled 
school clerk, looking very thoughtful, 
“let me see, it must be somewheres near 
fifty or more likely it was eighty. Well, 
jletit go at 80. That, you know,” contin- 
| ued he with a chuckle, “that will entitle 
us to more publicmoney. Take a drink, 
Mr. Penman.” 

“Wow many of these might be girls 
and liow many boys,” said I, “ you sce 
|we must keep them separate.” The Tip- 
| perary man here took another mouthful 
| of his favorite beverage. He then said, 
| 
| 


“Yes, yes; by all manner of manes, 
i keep them separate. That’s very right, 
| keep the boys and the girls separate, or 
| there will be trouble.” 
| Finding that he knew nothing about it, 
|I filied in the numbers thinking it best to 
/make the sexes equal. 

I now proceeded to the “ financial” part 
|of the statement, and asked, “ How much 
;money have you in hand?” “Not a 
| cint,” said the clerk, “neither in hand or 
}anywhere else. Our treasury is like Pat 
| Murphy’s well, it’s dried up. But there’s 
| plinty yet in this here bottle,” said he, 
; once more feeding the internal burning 
\fever of his unquenchable throat with 
‘another mouthful. ‘“Tave you no bal- 

ance?” said IT again, ‘no money on hand 


this year?” “Are you deaf?’ quickly 
jreplicd the fiery son of Erin. 


” 


“ Arrah! 
Didn’t I tell you this very minute that 
we nivver has no ballast in hand. In fact, 
it’s too much trouble to take charge of 
ballast. Mr. Schoolmaam, you can fill it 
up like a lamplighter yourself, without 
cross-questioning me like a blackguard 
lawyer in a murther case.” 

“ Well then,” said I, “how much did 
you raise last year for your teacher ?” 

5 raise! How in the name of 
holy Saint Patrick do I know what they 
raised, for wasn’t I laid up at the time the 
meetin’ was held with the burat critteis ? 
And didn’t I depind on Tommy Malony, 
the treasurer, keeping accounts of it, and 
didn’t Tommy, bad luck to him! get 
drunk in Mike McDonald's saloon last 
summer and lose half the school money 


Jujaal 
Vlise,. 


out of his pocket, besides fifteen dollars 
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of his own money? And didn’t Tommy 
avoid comin’ to my house ever since for 


fear I should ask him about the ballast, | 
when I know very well he has no ballast | 
Mr. Penman, take an-! 


in hand? Here, 
other drink and it will help you bring 
your ideas toa pint. Put the darned 
thing through as quick as you can, for I 
must be stepping. 

[ felt in a dilemma; but the quick wit- 
ted Irishman soon came to my assistance. 

“Can’t you find it out by Algebray,” 


said he, with a grin, “I’ve heard it said | 


that was a wonderful way of finding out 
unknown quantities.” 

“But,” said I, “you must first give me 
« fact or two to begin with and perhaps 
Iwill then be able to find out the rest 
without Algebra.” 

The quantity of liquor in the bottle 
now looked exceedingly small, and as it 
got beautifully empty, the man from Tip- 
perary got gloriously full. 

In the meantime I had filled up the re- 
turn the best way I could, reasoning by 
analogy, and when it was completed I 
handed it to Mr. O’ Rafferty. 

“Wot am Tin your debt?” asked the 
now smiling clerk of Joint School Dis- 
trict No. 1. 

“ Nothing at all,” said I, “it gives me 
much pleasure to have it in my power to 
oblige you; but remember,” I 
“the next time you come to me upon such 


business, you must try and be better pre- | 


pared.” 
“Prepared!” shouted the now 
Irishman, “ prepared! 


irate 
Is it the whisky 


didn’t plaise ye, Mr. Schoolman? Poker 
and tongs! Didn’t I send my second 


oldest daughter to the store this morning 
for the best whisky expressly to thrate 
you? Ask any of the neighbors if Mat. 
O’Rafferty has the name of not thratin’ 
them as docs him any favor. But I must 
put. Good bye, Mr. Penman, and should 
you ever come my way you will be sure 
to receive a thrate of the best I can set 
before you.” 

As soon as this singular specimen of 
humanity had left I began to consider 
how valueless were all educational sta- 
tistics based upon such reports which 


added, | 
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ought properly to be classed among 
“works of the imagination.” @. H. 
BuFFALO County. 
(To be continued.) 
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BY A. O. WRIGHT, 

“A Teacher” in the March number of 
the JounNAL or EptcatTion asks some 
one to answer the above question. He 
|(or she) says he has examined several 
| histories and finds that they do not agree. 
He says the “Louisiana Tract’? is some- 
| what doubtful in his mind. My expe- 
rience in institutes and examinations 
shows that there is a pretty general lack 
of information on this subject among 
quite intelligent teachers,and this through 
| no fault of the teachers, but because the 
| text books are deficient. Until recently 
| Goodrich’s work has been almost the 
| only book used in the State. And how 
| utterly unreliable, confused, and mislead- 
| ing that book is, every intelligent teacher 
| knows. Even Swinton, Barnes and An- 
| derson, far superior as they are, are not 
|perfect. At the risk of like imperfec- 
| tions, I will try to answer this question. 
| I. Tue Unirep Srares rn 1873.—Be- 
| fore the Revolutionary War the thirteen 
colonies held the territory between the 
Atlantic and the Alleghany Mountains 
from Maine to Georgia. Their claims were 
much more extensive, based on charters 





or grants made by the English crown, 
and these of course based on the English 
| claims from the discoveries of the Cabots 
and others. As England claimed all the 
territory west to the Pacific Ocean, her 
claims conflicted with those of France 
j}and Spain. These conflicting claims led 
{tothe old French War, at the end of 
which in 1763, France ceded all her pos- 
‘sessions in America to England and to 
Spain already held Texas, Cali- 
forniaand New Mexico, and now received 
all the valley of the Mississippi which 
lay west of the river, and the island and 
city of New Orleans. That part of Louis- 
iana which was thus ceded to Spain was 
| hereafter called Louisiana, and it was this 
territory which the United States after- 
wards bought. 


Spain. 
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The conflicting claims of the three na- 
tions were thus settled by the sword; but 
the contlicting claims of the English col. 
onies remained unsettled till after the 
Revolutionary War. The original grants 
made by the English crown were drawn 
so loosely that they overlapped one 
another. Thus New Hampshire and New 
York quarreled for what is now Vermont. 
Massachusetts claimed Western New 
York, and Connecticut claimed Northern 
Pennsylvania and Northern Ohio. The 
border wars arising out of these claims 
deserve a mention in our history. The 
local history of the “New Hampshire 
Grants’ of Wyoming Valley and of the 
Western Reserve ought to better known 
than it is. 

There is one part of the annals of our 
Revolutionary War which is not mention- 
ed in asingle school history, but which 
made Wisconsin American instead of Eng- 
lish. When Jefferson was Governor of 
Virginia in 1779, he sent a few hundred | 
militia under Geo. Rogers Clark through 
the wilderness to capture the English 
posts north of the Ohio. With the cap- 
ture of these posts the whole country be 
tween the Ohio, the Mississippi and the 
Lakes, became the prize of Virginia, and 
were claimed by her as her individual 
conquest. | 

In 1783, England acknowledged the | 
independence of the colonics and ceded | 
to them all her possessions south of | 
Canada. The boundaries of the United 
States, when thus admitted into the family 
of nations, were on the north the present 
boundary, on the east the Atlantic, on 
the south Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on the west Louisiana, defined as 
above. The conflicting claims of the 
colonies were settled soon after the peace, 
Virginia leading off with the cession of 
the Northwest Territory of the United 
States. 

II. Loutstana.—France regained Loui- 
siana in 1800, but the English naval vic- 
tories had destroyed the power of France 
at sea, and rather than have Louisiana 
fall into the hands of England, Napoleon 
sold it to us in 1803. The territory thus 











acquired was all the valley of the Missis- 
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sippi west of the river and the island and 
city of New Orleans, east of the river. 

III. Onecon, including Washington 
and that part of Idaho west of the Rocky 
Mountains, belongs to the United States 
by right of discovery followed by settle- 
ment. The coast was discovered in 1788, 
and the Columbia river in 1792, by Boston 
trading ships. In 1803, the Missouri and 
the Columbia rivers were explored by 
Lewis and Clark, acting under the author- 
ity of the government, and a settlement 
was made at the mouth of the Columbia 
in 1811. Every one who can should read 
Irving’s account of these explorations 
and settlements in his Astoria. Oregon, 
and what is called British Columbia, 
were Claimed by both England and the 
United States. From 1815 to 1846 the ter- 
ritory was held in joint occupancy by 
both, when it was divided on the present 
boundary. 

IV. Froripa.—Florida was purchased 
of Spain in 1819, but actual possession 
was not given till 1821. 

V. Trxas.—aAfter Mexico rebelled 
from Spain in 1821, American. settlers 
poured into Texas, and in 1835 they re- 
belled and established an independent 
republic. In 1845, at the request of Texas, 
it was “annexed” to the United States. 
Texas claimed the country between the 
Rio Grande and the Nueces. The seizure 
of this by the United States was the im- 
mediate cause of the unjust Mexican war. 

VI. Canirornta AND NEW MeExico.— 
California and New Mexico were ceded 
by Mexico at the close of the war in 1848. 
These included what is now California, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, and parts of 
Colorado and Arizona. 

VIL. THe Gapspen Purcuase.-—-In 
1853 the southern part of Arizona was 
purchased of Mexico. 

VIII. Anaska.—In 1867, Alaska was 
purchased of Russia for $7,200,000 in 


gold. 


In the history thus given the transfer 
of political sovereignty has been the only 
thing noted. The titles to land went 
with the political sovereignty, except in 
the settlement of the old colonial claims. 
In that case the States of Virginia, Mas- 
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sachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Hampshire readily 
yielded the political sovereignty, but 
clung to their land-titles as far as they 
could, both to protect settlers to whom 
they had already sold lands in the dis- 
puted territories and for the sake of the 
money to be derived from the sale of the 
rest. 

Again, the Indian titles to land could 
not be ceded or sold by England, France 
or Spain. These had to be purchased by 
the Uni‘ed States in separate treaties. 

There are still two questions worth ask- 
ing, as to the justice and the valuc of 
these several acquisitions. 

If our fathers were right in rebelling 
against England and establishing our in- 
dependence, they were certainly right in 
holding at the close of that successful 
war not only the country then settled, but 
also all the country between the Allegha- 
nies and the Mississippi. Both sections 
they held by the right of conquest, and 
as we believe that the war in which they 
were gained was a just war we must be- 
lieve that this was a just acquisition of 
territory. And as to the value of this 
territory there can be no doubt. Though 
not one third in extent of our present 
territory, it is more valuable than all the 
rest. There is no part of the American 
continent of equal extent, that begins to 
equal it in value, and the only part of the 
world which surpasses it natural advant- 
ages is Western Europe. It is fitted to be 
the birthplace of a mighty empire. 

Our next acquisition was an excellent 
bargain. It was fairly bought, but for 
$15,000,000 which was as well known 
then as now to be a ridiculously low 
price. The possession of the mouth of 
the Mississippi had already become ne- 
cessary for the commerce of the growing 
west, and Louisiana was more valuable 
to us than it could be to any other coun. 
try. Two consequences to our nation 
came from this great acquisition: the 
Mississippi valley became the ultimate 
seat of empire upon this continent, and 
slavery and freedom began the great strug. 
gle which ended in the Civil War. 

Oregon was acquired as justly as any 
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American territory has been acquired by 
a European power. I will not enter on 
the question of the title of the Indians to 
the land they wandered over but did not 
cultivate. But as between us and any 
European power, Oregon was fairly ac- 
quired by discovery followed by settle- 
ment. And in the finul division with 
Great Britain, the disputed territory was 
divided fairly. This gave us access to 
the Pacific coast and a territory of con- 
siderable value. 

Our histories say that Florida was pur- 
chased of Spain. It was purchased un- 
der the threat of war, at a time when Spain 
was in no condition to fight. The price 
paid was that the United States agreed to 
pay some disputed claims of American 
citizens which Spain had refuse. to pay 
to the amount of $5,000,000. These claims 
were mostly for runaway slaves, which 
Spain would not have been obliged to 
pay for under the ordinary usage of na- 
tions. This was the first of the aggres- 
sions upon Spain and Mexico in the in- 
terest of slavery, which disgrace our 
history. With Florida we took a large 
war with the Seminoles which was neith- 
er profitable nor glorious. 

The next aggression was in the settle- 
ment of Texas by Amcricans, who then 
proceeded to rebel against Mexico with 
the sympathy and assistance of a large 
part of the American people. And when 
Texas was annexed, the robbery was com- 
pleted. But not content with Texas, the 
United States seized also the country be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Nueces 
which was settled by Mexicans and was 
no part of Texas. The object of this 
seizure was to provoke a war with Mex- 
ico, and it succeeded. 

California and New Mexico were the 
prize of conquest, but were paid for at 
the low rate of $15,000,000, considering 
the great gold mines that had been just 
found there. They are valuable acqui- 
sitions, unjustly acquired. 

Perhaps the Mexicans felt partly repaid 
when five years later they sold us and 
Arizona at the same time for $10,000,000. 
A more useless tract of land could not 
have been found this side of Patagonia. 
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It is still a question whether the pur- 
chase of Alaska was wise. Probably we 
paid all it is worth, and the wisdom of 
its purchase is only justified by the hope 
of some time annexing the rest of the 
continent whenever opportunity offers. 
A consummation not very devoutly to be 
wished. For with the land we must take 
the people who inhabit it, and this in the 
case of Mexico and the rest of Spanish 
America would be fatal to our republic. 
The population we should thus annex 
would be about as unfit for American 
citizens as any people on the face of the 
globe. They have proved their peculiar 
unfitness for republican government by a 
fifty year’s caricature of it. The only 
territory which it would be really desira- 
ble for us to annex, if it could be done 
honorably and peaceably, is the Domin- 
ion of Canada, with the rest of British 
America. With that our acquisition of 
territory ought to cease. Thus far all our 
northern acquisitions of territory have 
been honorably gained, while most of our 
southern acquisitions have been stained 
with injustice. The cause of this was 
the malign influence of slavery, which 
poisoned our national life. 
is dead, we may hope that we shall ac- 
quire no territory to the south, or if we 
ever should, that its acquisition would be 
just and honorable. 


—<> + < 
HOW WE GROW. 





ACCESSIONS OF ‘THLE UNITED 
STATES. 

School books furnish but scanty infor- 

mation upon such asubject; other sources 

must therefore be applied to. A good 


TERRITORTAL 


map of the country would be one showing | 
the different accessions of territory since | 


the union of the thirteen colonies. The 
history of our ceded lands is an interest- 
ing chapter in our country’s annals. 
Every State has its own separate history. 
At first, large tracts of country were pur- 
chased. 
chase reads like a romance. 


had repeatedly changed hands, till at last 
Napoleon sold it to American Commis- 
sioner for 75,000,000 frances. 


Since slavery | 


The story of the Louisiana pur- | 
The territory | 
included in the great Mississippi valley | 


At this time | 
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| England and France were at war, and the 
| former had sent an expedition to capture 
| New Orleans. Fearing such a result, Na- 
| poleon proposed to sell the whole land, 
|! and President Jefferson sent Commission- 
| ers to treat, who, finding a good opportu- 
‘nity of making an excellent bargain, in 
‘true Yankee fashion, instead of the Island 
| of Louisiana, in the mouth of the Missis- 
| sippi, purchased 890,000 square miles! 
|To the more conservative, this looked 
| rather much of a “ big thing,” and both 
| Jefferson and the elder Adams at first re- 
|fused to sanction the purchase, but at 
length the bargain was ratified by Con- 
| gress. 
Texas presents another interesting chap- 
|ter. In consequence of La Sala’s settle- 
|ment in 1685, the French claimed this 
territory as part of Louisiana. Three 
quarters of a century later it began to be 
| pitchforked from one power to another; 
| in 1763 it was ceded to Spain; in 1800 it 
| Went back to France; in 1803, it was 
| turned over to the United States; in 1823, 
| it was exchanged for Florida; and it final- 
|ly reverted to the United States at the 
| close of the Mexican war. 
| California annals likewise are full of 
|romantic incidents. Long before the dis- 
covery of gold was generally published, 
it was known to some who kept it asecret; 
' but no one ever dreamt of the vast, nay 
fabulous extent of its auriferous deposits. 
The history of San Francisco and the 
surrounding country is like a leaf taken 
| from the “ Arabian Nights.” 

The diplomatic proceedings in regard 
to Oregon are fresh in the recollection of 
most readers. We claimed it first by 
right of discovery, then by right of ex- 
ploration, afterwards by the right of set- 
tlement and trade, and again by right of 
|purchase. Great Britain objected, but in 
itime the matter was arranged satisfaet- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


orily. 

In 1867, 3,600,000 square miles were 
added to our domain by the purchase of 
Russian America. Many were opposed 
to such a bargain, but in course of time 
the wisdom of it will appear. Within 
jthe last year or two the Icelanders, a 
hardy, industrious and intelligent people, 
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have formed the plan of colonising part | 
of this region, and by all accounts, have | 
already commenced settlements. 

We have now a territory nearly as large 
as all Europe, and our national growth 
which has been unexampled in the past, | 
inspires the strongest hopes for the future 
increase of our possessions which will 
yet embrace the whole continent and in- | 
clude the numerous isles therewith con- 
nected. But the spread of free principles 
and free institutions, by the diffusion of 
education, is a still more important prob- 
lem than the means of increasing our 
square mileage. China and Japan are 
already taking “ object lessons from us, 
and bid fair to become Americanized in | 
process of time. The only thing to be | 
feared is a rupture among ourselves. | 
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that it is not truly so. This matter was 
the occasion of great disputes between 
the philosophers of the last age, among 
whom Sir Isaac Newton and James 
Cassini, a French astronomer, took the 
most active part in the controversy. Sir 
Isaac demonstrated from mechanical 
principles that the earth was an oblate 
spheroid, or that it was flatted at the poles, 


| the polar diameter or axis being shorter 
| than the equatorial diameter. The French 


astronomer asserted the contrary, or that 
it was a prolate spheroid, the polar diame- 
ter being longer than the equatorial di- 
ameter. The French King, in 1736, being 
desirous to end the dispute, sent out two 
companies of the ablest mathematicians 
then in France, the one towards the equ- 
tor and the other towards the north pole, 


This can only be prevented by our acting | in order to measure adegree of a meridian 
strictly and steadily in all our public | in these different parts. From the results 
measures and legislative enactments in| of their admeasurements, the assertions 





the true spirit of that divine maxim — Cassini were rejected and those of 


teaches us to “do unto others as we would | 
that they should do unto us.” This max- 
im applies equally to men of all colors, 
and includes whites as well as blacks. 
On the other hand a narrow, selfish policy 
which looks solely to personal aggran- | 
dizement or party triumph may rend a} 
portion of it away but will assuredly | 
never add anything to our domain.—G. | 
Warren, Buffalo Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS.) 

For the benefit of your correspondent | 
who signs himself “A Teacher,” in the | 
March No. of the Journat, as well as of | 
others who may not have access to better | 
sources of information, I send a few jot- | 
tings in answer to the questions proposed | 
in regard to the form and motions of the | 
earth. The study of any good book in| 





mathematical geography would make all | 


such subjects very clear, but the ordinary | 
school text-books on geography or phys- | 
ical geography touch but very lightly | 
upon such points which are reserved for 
higher treatises. 

1. Form of the Hsrth—Dr. McIntyre 
Sys, though the earth may be considered | 
as spherical, yet it has been discovered | 


Newton confirmed beyond dispute.— 


| Therefore, since that time the form of the 


arth has been considered as that of an 
oblate spheroid, that is, of a solid such 
as would be generated by the revolution 
of a semi ellipse about its minor axis. 
Such being the fact, the next thing is 
to account for it on mechanical principles. 
Sir Isaac Newton supposed the earth to 
assume the form that a homogeneous fluid 


| would acquire by revolving on an axis, 


namely, the figure of an oblate spheroid, 
and found that the diameter of the earth 
of the equator is to its diameter from 
pole to pole, as 230 to 229. In a note to 
his work on the Globes, Keith says upon 
this subject that the above ratio was de- 
duced from the supposition of uniform 
density on the earth. It is necessary in 
determining this figure to have recourse 
to methods which are not liable to such 
uncertainty; by these it is known that 
the ratio of the axis of the earth to the 
diameter of the equator is nearly that of 
319 to 320; that the semi-axis is nearly 
3951.09, English miles; the equatorial 
semi-diameter 3963.48; the difference of 
which is 12.39; and the mean semi-diam- 
3959.35. 


understand the princip 


eter is 
To H 


les, it is ne 
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cessary to consider the action of the two 
forces whose never ceasing operation 
keeps the earth moving in its orbit. 
These forces are gravity and the centrifu- 
gal motion; the former being everywhere 
perpendicular to the surface and tending 
to the interior of the earth, while the lat- 
ter acts perpendicularly to the-axis of 
rotation and is directed to the exterior. 
As the intensity of the centrifugal force 
diminishes with the distance from the 
axis of rotation, it decreases from the 
equator to the poles, where it ceases. 
Now it is clear that these two forces are 
in direct opposition to each other in the 
equator alone, and that gravity is there 
diminished by the whole effect of the 
centrifugal force, whereas in every other 
part of the fluid, the centrifugal force is 
resolved into two parts, one of which be-. 
ing perpendicular to the surface dimin- 
ishes the ferce of gravity; but the other, 
being at a tangent to the surface, urges 
the particles towards the equator where 
they accumulate till their numbers com- 
pensate the diminution of gravity which 
makes the mass bulge at the equator and 
become flattened at the poles. 

2. If the earth’s axis were horizontal 
to the plane of its orbit, there would oc- 
cur a “new departure” which would 
startle the most of us from our propriety. 
The climates of the world would be rev- 
olutionized; the poles would be in the 
equator, and the present flattening there 
would give place to a bulging out of the 
earth where it is now flatted. The sun 
would beat with a burning, intense heat 
on both sides of its new equator, and 
where tropical productions are burning 
sandy deserts are now found immense 
masses of thick ribbed ice would appear 
and upon a scale vastly greater than any- 
thing we learn from the accounts of mod- 
ern polar navigators. Human beings, as 
presently constituted, could hardly exist, 
and the whole earth would be divided 
between salamanders and great whales. 

3. The climate of a country, or its con- 
dition with regard to heat and moisture, 
depends of course entirely upon the sun’s 
rays—their directness and degree of obl quity. 
The more direct the greater the heat, as 
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at the equator, from which point they 
gradually become more oblique and con- 
sequently tne heat diminishes in like 
proportion. 

4. The best way of explaining or un- 
derstunding such questions is to consider 
the spherical form of the earth in con- 
nection with light. Take any smail 
spherical body which can be held in one 
hand; mark upon it lines representing 
the tropics and polar circles; then hold 
itup toacandle directing the light as 
nearly as possible over the equater. The 
arch of thumination will pats half round 
the body extending from pole to pole. 
Incline it gradually until you reach the 
northern tropic, and while the arch of 
illumination has its center in that point, 
it will be found that the circumference of 
said circle then extends 231g degrees be- 
yond the north pole. The same in regard 
to the southern hemisphere. If the incli- 
nation of the earth were 380 degrees in- 
stead of 231, the polar circles would 
then be 80 degrees from the poles; the 
frigid zone would be 30 degrees in extent, 
the temperate 30, and the torrid 60. 

5. By accurate measurement it is found 
that from the equator to the pole a terres- 
trial meridian is an ellipse. Thus prac- 
tice confirms theory and proves the cor- 
rectness of Newton’s deductions in regard 
to the figure of the earth. But if it is 
wanted to know the length of a degree of 
longitude to any distance from the equa- 
tor, it may be stated that the distance be- 
tween any two meridians on the equator 
is to the distance between the same me- 
ridians on any parallel of latitude, as the 
number of miles contained in one degree 
of the equator is to the number of miles 
contained in one degrce of that parallel 
of latitude; but the distance on the equa- 
tor between those meridians is to the 
distance on the parallel of latitude be- 
tween the same meridians as the number 
of degrees in that distance is to the num- 
ber of degrees of equal length in the 
other; therefore the number of degrees 
on the equator between any two meridians 
is to the number of degrees of equal 
length between the same meridians in 
any parallel of latitude as the number of 
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geographical miles in one degree of the 
equator is to the number of geographical 
miles in one degree ot that parallel of 
latitude. Thus, in the latitude of 40°, the 
distance betiveen two meridians which 
differ in longitude 15° measured by the 
quadrant of altitude is 111g°, nearly. 
Then from what has been demonstrated, 
15°:111g°::60m:48 miles; likewise alter- 
nately and considering the numbers ab- 
stractly 15:60::111¢:46, but 15:60::1:4; 
therefore 1:4::111¢:46; hence 111g & =-46 
* 1—46 the number of geographical miles 
contained in one degree of longitude in 
the latitude of 40°. And the number of 
geographical miles multiplied by 1.15 
will give the statute miles, because 60:69 
rAd. 15. 

6: In elementary books of astronomy it 
is generally said that the earth turns on its 
axis from west to east in 24 hours; but 
the truth is that it turns on its axis in 23 
hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds, making 
about 366 revolutions in 865 days, or a 
year. Thenatural day would always con- 
sist of 23 hours, if the earth had no other 
motion than that on its axis; but while 
the earth has revolved eastward once 
round its axis, ithas advanced nearly one 
degree eastward in its orbit. To illustrate 
this, suppose the sun to be upon any par- 
ticular meridian at 12 o’clock on any day ; 
in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds, after- 
wards, the earth will have performed one 
entire revolution; but it will at the same 
time have advanced nearly one degree 
eastward in its orbit, and consequently 
that meridian which was opposite to the 
sun the day before will be now one de- 
gree westward of it; therefore the earth 
must perform something more than one 
revolution before the sun appears again 
on the same meridian; so that the time 
from the sun’s being on the meridian on 
any day, to its appearance on the same 
meridian the next day, is 24 hours. 

The change in the position of the poles 
with regard to the sun, causes the varia- 
tions in the lengths of days and nights, 
and the different seasons of the year, but 
this can best be illustrated by a diagram. 

7. The polar circles are placed where 
they are to correspond with the tropics. 
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By considering what has already been 
said in regard to the circle of illumination 
(question 4tii) the reason will easily be 
understood. 

Thousands of years ago, a celebrated 
Hebrew poet wrote “great and manifold 
are thy works, O Lord, in wisdom hast 
thou made them all; and the sentiment 
is equally appropriate now, notwithstand- 
ing the great progress in science and 
knowledge since the time of the son of 
Jesse. True science and genuine rever- 
ence and devotion always go together. 
The wisest philosophers that have ever 
lived would have been consulted in vain 
in regard to the best mode of suspending 
the earth, so as to afford the “ greatest 
good to the greatest number.” Infinite 
wisdom alone could do that; and we are 
best employed when seeking to gather if 
but a few pebbles on the limitless shores 
of the great ocean of truth. G. H. 

BurFaLo County. 

> 
INSTITUTES. 


BY DORA CLARKE, NEOSHA, DODGE CO. 


We observed in your January number 
an article from. George Hurper in refer- 
ence to the practical benefit of institutes 
to teachers of actual schools (not the sup- 
positious, model schools, with perfect 


pupils). It reminds us of similar points 
in an institute which we attended not 


long since. 

The institute was not without many 
good features. The number of teachers 
present was large, the attendance regular, 
the punctuality well observed; but there 
was great lack of expression. 

The teachers were not called upon to 
advance any new ideas; they were not al- 
lowed an opportunity of gaining aid from 
their fellow-teachers by learning their ex- 
perience in the manner of teaching dit- 
ferent branches; in obtaining the respect 
of their pupils; or in governing refrac- 
tory ones. These things were taken for 
granted, and all children were supposed 
to be already brought under submission ; 
to have been exactly alike in their home 
influences and surroundings and to re- 
quire but one, narrow rule and method to 
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cover all classes and dispositions and all | 
branches of study. | 

There seemed to be no opening for the | 
teacher, but each was expected to give | 
the strictest attention to the forty-fifth ut- 
terance of the sound of aletter, To some 
of them this did not scem to prove sufli- 
ciently entertaining to hold their undivid- 
ed attention; though they essayed to | 
appear interested. | 

A query-box, for general, practical ques. | 
tions, was at the service of the teachers 
into which some problems in mental 
arithmetic were put, on the supposition 
that some of the members would show | 
the best method of explaining such ex- 
amples to pupils. The conductor very 
kindly solved them himself, in his own | 
way, doubtlessly thinking that was all 
that was desired of him. 

Is this the better way of teaching teach- 
ers how to teach? Is not the theory and 
urt of teaching, as applied to the average | 
district school overlooked? And might 
not the teachers learn more on this point 
from their fellow-teachers who have spent | 
years in this field and who are capable of | 
giving something original from their | 
stores of experience, than from the pro- | 
fessors who conduct the institute ? 


0 - 
NEEDED LEGISLATION FOR OUR SCHOOLS. 


No principle in the whole theory of | 
government is to-day more thoroughly 
established in the policy of the leading 
nations than that which declares it to be 
the right and the duty of the State to se- 
cure the education of its citizens. Even 
John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, | 
the distinguished advocates of the laissez | 
faire theory, make an exception in the 
matter of education, and would have the 
State make its powers felt among the 
The old Jeffersonian idea that 
the best government governs least, has so 
fur as popular education is concerned 
been slowly outgrown. Our theories | 


schools. 


have changed in response to the self as. | 
serting demands of common interest. No | 
better illustration of this change could 
be given than is found in the history of 
the common school system of the State | 
Our State now stands ful- 


of New York. 
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ly committed to the entire extent of the 
principle enunciated. 

The State has the same right to control] 
and manage its schools as to organize 
them. As the one right is accorded for 
the welfare of the State, so the other must 
be accorded that the State may szewre from 
its schools the influences that are most 
vital. Further than this, to justify the 
State in taking one man’s property to ed- 
ucate the children of another, it is its 
duty to see that the money intrusted to its 
hands is not wasted; that the instruction 
given is such as will contribute most to 
the general good. 

In considering the proper scope, there- 
fore, of legislation for the regulation of 
schools, we may start from the position 


‘that it is the bounden duty of the State 


to so control its schools as to secure the 
results and objects for which they are 
maintained. If then our present system 
is in any way inadequate in its instru- 
mentalities or results, the strong arm of 
the law which compels its support should 
be involved to the same extent in secur- 
ing its efficiency. Keeping this propo- 
sition in view we shall briefly consider 
our State system of schools with reference 
to some of the tests which may be applied 


to every system of education. 


First. Does it make adequate provision 
for securing competent instructors? In 
the teacher centres every interest of the 
school. If popular education is the cor- 
ner-stone upon which the structure of the 
State must rest, as we are fond of saying 
it is, certainly those who are to carve and 
shape that stone must not be bunglers. 
It is the growing sentiment of all carnest 
educators that our present system fails to 
make anything like adequate provision 
for the professional training of a supply 
of teachers, or for duly testing their qual- 
ifications. Ninety-five per cent. of our 
teachers enter the school-room without 
any previous special training for their 
work. The delicate task of instruction 
is intrusted to those who have never stud- 
ied the laws of mind and its development, 
and to whom the philosophy of teaching 
is something unheard of. Bunglers are 
allowed to trifle with unfolding human- 











Uuseful Accomplishment. 


ity. Boys and girls are set to do the werk 
of men and women. There is no restric- 
tion upon the power of granting licenses; 
no standard of literary qualifications, age, 
or experience required for the different 
grades of certificates is prescribed by 
any competent authority. Those to whom 
is granted the power of licensing find 
themselves on entering their office with- 
out a rule to guide or a law to restrain 
them; without a single record from pre- 
decessors of the success or failure of 
those teachers who will shortly ask to 
have their licenses renewed; without the 
means of even knowing who or how 
many hold certificates. The indifferent 
and incompetent fix no standard for cer- 
tificates and license without regard to 
qualifications. Or if the commissioner 
is really conscientious, the best teachers 
have to be subjected to the life-long an- 
neyance of petty examinations. Of 
course, teaching can hardly aspire to the 
dignity of a profession. The rank of the 
common school teacher in the common 
estimate is in many localities on a par 
with that of the common laborer. The 
great need of more efficient teaching is 
echeed from every part of the State by 


these who have the opportunity for ob-| 


servation. Our educational necessities 
call for legislation providing for and re- 
quiring of all those who teach in the 
publie schools, some special training for 
their werk; placing such restrictions on 
the power of granting licenses as shall 
protect our schools from the disastrous 
results of unskilled labor; holding teach- 
ers to a rigid standard of qualifications. 
In another paper, we shall inquire 
whether our system provides for the ef: 
ficient supervision of its schools; wheth- 
er it has coherence in its several parts; 
and whether it secures the results and 
influences most vital to the State——Com- 
missioner MeMath, President of the N. Y. 
State Superintendents’ and Commissioners’ 


Association, in the Albany School Bulletin | 


Sor March. 
—=> + 
A REMARKABLE natural teacher in 
Pennsylvania is described by The Neir 
York Teacher. This man, who was a shoe. 
2—Vol. V, No. 5. 
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maker, had such unusual intelligence and 
information that the children of his vil- 
lage would gather around to listen to his 
talk. Presently, divers families surprised 
him by entreaties to teach their children, 
and upon his refusal, returned to the 
charge with the request on paper signed 
by every man and woman in the village. 
He accordingly began a school in a 
blacksmith’s shop, and soon became so 
interested in his work that he had no 
thought of ending’it. He became known, 
though not through advertisement, pupils 
were brought from a distance, a good 
school-house was built, and since 1820 he 
has educated 1,896 children from abroad. 
The elements of his success are stated to 
be a sincere interest in the welfare of 
every student placed under his charge, 
his enthusiasm for everything of a scien- 
tific character, and his desire and inten- 
tion that his pupils shall really know 
what is brought before them. He spares 
no expense for apparatus drawings, and 
every kind of illustration, especially 
such as will entertain as well as sow the 
seeds of science. 





A USEFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


I once heard the familiar ballad “ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter” read with inimitable 
grace and pronounced effect by a little 
girl only seven years old, who had evi: 
dently drunk inspiration solely from her 
own feeling heart and quick intelligence. 
The pathos with which she uttered the 
words, “ My daughter, O my daughter!” 
was indescribable and worthy of a finish- 
ed artist. The inference is drawn, if art 
in its highest development most closely 
approximates nature, why may nota child 
left to the grace of its native simplicity, 
in reading as in other things, meet every 
requirement that the case demands ? By 
leading achild to make overstrained, mis- 
directed effort as much is lost as by leav- 
ing him to a total neglect. Teachers 
themselves should have a clear under- 
standing of What good reading is before 
they attempt to train readers. That such 
| training is demanded and desirable who 


| . ‘ : 
| can question that considers the pleasure 





| and profit derivable from possessing the 
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accomplishment? Consider the additional | 
charm added to the family-circle where a 
good reader becomes the daily center of 
attraction. Women especially should 
prize the economy of the arrangement 
whereby one pair of eyes can be made to 
do service for a dozen, and the time of 
one only be taxed in giving information 
to many. In such a circle, while the 
others were diligently plying their need- 
les, I have seen the reader even employ. | 
ying her fingers knitting away for dear | 
life while at the same time she was con- 
tributing to the entertainment of a room- 
ful. Whata boon the imprisoned invalid 
feels to have been conferred when a friend 
has been reading aloud in pleasant, cheer- 
ing tones, thus cheating the long hours 
of their monotonous dreariness! I short 
the ability to read aloud acceptably is to 
be endowed with a faculty for doing good 
that is by no means to be despised. Nor 
is any one likely to repent of pains be- 
stowed upon acquiring excellence in this | 
fundamental branch of a first-rate English | 
education.—Jlome and School. 





| 
— 


LANGUAGES OF THE FUTURE.—It is es- | 
timated that after a considerable period | 
the relative proportions of the principal | 
languages of the world wili stand as fol- | 
lows: English one thousand million, | 
French one hundred million, Germany | 
ninety million, and Russian one hundred 
and sixty million. Beyond that, of the 
two tongues of civilization, the race will 
lie between the English and the Russian, 
with the probability that English, with 
the exception of part of Northern Africa 
and Western, will become the language of 
that vast continent; that it will encroach 
upon the Spanish settlements of Mexico 
and of South America, supplanting or 
isolating them; that it will overspread 
Persia and Afghanistan and India beyond 
the Ganges, and enroach upon the Chinese 
and Japanese of the seaboard. The Rus. | 


sian will not go far beyond the great nor- | 
thern belt which Russia now embraces. 
it may gravitate down and supplant the 
Chinese upon the northern boundary of | 
China, but the immobility and vitality of | 
the vast numbers who speak that ancient | 
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tongue will prevent any marked inrvads 
from the Sclavonic. The three great 
languages of the future will be English, 
Russian, and Chinese, with English far 
in the lead. German and French will be 
cultivated as Greek and Latin are now— 
the one for its elegance, the other for its 
strength and its literature. Italian and 
Spanish will be mere Romance dialects, 
almost unknown beyond Spain and Italy. 


eae 
A COURSE OF STUDY. 

Prof. J. W. Harris, in an address before 
the State Teachers’ Association of Mis- 
souri, on “The Relations of Common 
Schools to High Schools and Colleges,” 
proposed the following course of study 
which has a rather metaphysical tone, 
but Mr. Harris is a metaphysical writer. 
He also utters a timely note of warning: 

The realization of a course of study 
that will meet the wants of common 
schools and colleges alike is not hard to 
sketch. There is no necessity of a wide 
separation between a Classical and a gen- 
eral course, the one designed as a prepar- 


}ation for a higher education, and the 


other as a preparation for the duties of 
practical life. What is best for culture is 
also best in the general education de- 
manded in our schools. 

In laying out the course of study, we 
must bear in mind the twofold division 
of the science of nature into the science 
of organic and that of inorganic nature, 
and the threefold division of the science 
of man into those of theoretical, practical, 
and wsthetical man. The course of study 
in all its stages, from the lowest up to the 
highest, should have at all times each of 
these five divisions represented. Thus 
the district school course, of eight years, 
will present under the 

Head of Inorganic Nature—Arithmetic. 

Head of Organic Nature—Geography. 

Head of Theoretical Man—Grammar. 

Head of Practical Man—History and 
Constitution. 

Head of Asthetic Man—Literature of 
the Readers. 

Oral lessons in natural science, progres- 
sively arranged so as to make three cir- 
cular movements in the district school 








A Course of Study. 


course, I deem essential. Drawing for 
the cultivation of the hand and eye is the 
only industrial study (directly so, at least) 
legitimate for the common school course. 
The High School course, including the 
next four years, being respectively the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth years 
of the course, will continue these five de- 
partments as follows: 
2 First year—Inorganic Nature—Alge- 
ra. 


Theoretical Man— E 
Practical and cesthetical. j 


) Letin, English, or Ger- 
man Analysis, Rhe- 
toricals. 

Second year—I—Geometry and Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

Second year—II—Physiology. 

Second year—I]I[—Latin and Greek or 
German. 

Second year—I V—General History. 

Second year—V—Rhetoricals. 

Third year—I—Trigonometry 
Chemistry. 

Third year—II—Botany and Zoology. | 

Third year—II[—Latin and Greek, or 
French or German. 

Third year—I V—Civil Government. 

Third year—V—English Literature. 

Fourth year—I—Analytical Geometry | 
and Chemistry. 

Fourth year—II—Geology or Astrono- 
my. 

Fourth year—I[[—Latin and Greek, or | 
French or German. 

Fourth year—IVY—Moral Philosophy. 

Fourth year—V—Shakspeare or select 
authors. 





} 
| 
| 


and | 


Considerable election should be allowed 
in the last two years of this course, but 
the symmetry of the course should be 
preserved by requiring that each of the 
five departments be represented by some 
branch of study selected. Too many les- 
sons per diem (three, or at most four are 
sufficient) should be avoided by limiting 
the length of time in which a given study 
is pursued to a portion of ayear. But 
Latin should be obligatory for two years 
of the High School course; physical 
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Greek and mathematics. Buteven if the 
college makes no change in its require- 
ments for admission, the above high 
school course will fit its pupils to enter 
well prepared and with a symmetrical 
culture strong in all points to comprehend 
and appreciate what the college course 
has to give. If the college modified its 
course to suit this public high school 
preparation, it could well afford to make 
its last two years a course in the philos- 
ophy of literature, of art, of history, and 
of the methodology in the several sciences, 
as well as give an extended course in the 
history of philosophy itself. And this 
modification of its course we may well 
concede that our time demands. The 
philosophical standpoint of natural sci- 
ence is, and has been at all times, panthe- 
istic. Ascending from the contemplation 
of nature, our Tyndalls, and Huxleys, 
and Spencers, and Bains, and Carpenters, 
and Drapers, like the Arabian physicians 
of the Middle Ages, Avicenna and Averr- 
hoes, fail to recognize in man a self-deter- 
mined, immortal principle. They find in 
the phenomena of mind only the correla- 
tion of material forces, and personality 
itself is only a fleeting manifestation of 
the energy of organic conditions. There 
is no individual immortality for you and 
me, and no personal First Cause—no real 
(but only a seeming) freedom in the hu- 
man will. Viewed from this standpoint, 
all human institutions, family, society, 
state—art, religion, science, are all found- 
ed on subjective illusions. The race of 
man is a succession of frail, brittle bub- 
bles, rising on the sea of time, and break- 
ing into nothing. 

That the Sphinx enigma of this scepti- 
cism confronts us and demands a new 
solvent word or penalty of death to our 
spiritual existence, is the most serious of 


geography, natural philosophy, geometry, | all realities in this hour. The colleges 


algebra, general history, English litera. | 
ture obligatory fer one year. 

To correspond with this course the | 
college should require of its candidates | 
for admission a thorough elementary ex- | 
amination in physical geography, natural 








and universities, with their faculties de- 
voted to the theoretic consideration of 
man and nature, have this boding theme 
to ponder; and, if they prove equal to 
the occasion, I am sure that for the next 
century something else will be taught in 





: , . . | . . . . 
philosophy, general history and English | those institutions of learning than the dry 
literature, in addition to the usual Latin, ! husks of traditionai seed-corn of thought. 
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If they prove unequal to the task, and if 
the challenge of the Saracenic Pantheists 
of our time, as they pour down over the 
Pyrenees of natural science into the do- 
main of Christian civilization, arouse no 
Charles Martels in our colleges, then we 
know well whither we drift. From ma- 
terialism and its denial of self-determined 
spirit, whether as divine or human per- 
sonality, the soul takes refuge in mysti- 
cism and gross superstition, and we may 
look for an unreasoning tide of reaction, 
tending to such an extreme of bigotry 
and ecclesiastic interference in our social 
and political affairs as we have not wit- 
nessed since the days of Cotton Mather, 
or even the fires of Smithfield. 





AGASSIZ. 


Agassiz was a poor man. He began to 
form his museum with no resource but 
his small salary of $1500, and alway de- 
pendent chiefly upon the gifts of his 
friends to carry forward the enterprise, 
and these have been liberal indeed, for 
during his last year he had $100,000 to 
expend. 

But while he gladly gave himself to the 
cause of education, he by no means en- 
couraged the idea that teachers should 
not be well paid. 

He recognized and insisted upon the 
fact that it requires a large expenditure 
to fit for the business and a constant and 
endless expense to keep up with the times, 
and that consequently teachers ought to 
demand much higher pay than they usu- 
ally receive. 

He also urged another point as essential 
to professional success; that teachers 
should not be overworked and should not 
attempt to teach what they do not thor- 
oughly know. 

Tocarry out these things would require 
a great change in school directors and 
tax-payers, but it ought to be done. There 
are costly follies and  extravagancies 


enough, both in public and private affairs, 
which, if cut off, would furnish the means 
to pay teachers properly. 

Doubtless many teachers are paid, all 
they can, with their present ability, earn, 


but many ere under-paid, and it is a duty 
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that the really good teacher owes to him- 
self or herself, to his fellow teachers and 
to society, to refuse to work except for a 
fair compensation. 

Many towns in this State, with palatial 
school buildings, are attempting to pro- 
cure work that ought to be worth $2000 
per year for $700 or $800, and work that 
ought to be worth $1000, for less than 
$400. 

It is about time to abandon the ridicu- 
lous notion that teachers are a kind of 
missionaries who should work for noth- 
ing and board themselves, or, perhaps, 
board around. 

They ought to be missionaries indeed, 
| but, in this age of improvement, efficient 
| work cannot be done without proper and 
continuous preparation, and this takes 
time and money and a great deal of both. 

Again, while his life was devoted to 
natural science, he did not despise the 
classics. He himself had a thorough 
classical training, and owed to it much of 
his success as 2 lecturer and thinker. 

In regard to co-education, his views 
were in harmony with those of advanced 
educators. He said that in establishing 
the school at Penikese, many questions 
had to be determined, one of which was 
the admission or rejection of ladies. Now 
| there were gentlemen for whose opinion 
he had a very great respect, and whose 
views upon thie subject he did not know, 
therefore he did not ask them, but settled 
it himself; consequently, of the fifty ad- 
mitted, seventeen were ladies. 

During the first week occurred an event 
which perhaps furnished him with an op- 
portunity to give an object lesson in school 
discipline; at any rate, it showed clearly 
his views of the matter. 

There had been admitted several young 
men yet in college at Harvard or Amherst, 
aud imbued with the foolish notions and 
prejudices of eastern colleges in regard 
to co-education and college discipline. 

One night, after all had retired, these 
collegians, thoughtlessly carrying out the 
| things in which they had been educated, 
| created an unusual disturbance, calcula- 
| ted to render the ladies decidedly uncom- 


| fortable. 











Answer to Astronomical Questions. 


On the second morning thereafter, at 
breakfast, Agassiz rose and said that five 
young men had shown themselves unfit to 
share the privileges of the school, and in one 
hour a boat would be ready to convey them | 
from the island. 

The announcement fell like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. Then was there 
hurrying to and fro; for, while few fa- 
vored the disgraceful outrage that had 
been perpetrated, many, including some 





college professors, who were present as 
students, were so possessed with the tra- 
ditions of college life, that they could not | 
at once appreciate the position. | 

Petitions, arguments and _ promises | 
could not prevail. The young men went, | 
never to return, and not another ungentle- 
manly act occurred upon the island. 

How simple will college and school 
<liscipline become, when teachers will re- 
fuse to teach except where they can have 
the power to exclude those who, through 
laziness or misconduct, are a constant tax 
upon the teacher’s strength, and a con- 
stant cause of corruption and demorali- 
zation to those who would be otherwise 
studious and attentive! 

If it be asked, “* what shall be done with 
the idle and vicious thus proposed to be 
thrown out of school” we reply: “ First, | 
most parents will endorse the sentiment 
that it is not worth while to risk a large | 
amount of good material for the sake of) 
attempting to save a little that is poor; | 
and, secondly, provide for them a reform 
‘school, where the appliances and disci- 
pline may be suited to their peculiar 


needs.” 
Were this plan carried out inexorably, 


many, who are now incorrigibly lazy, 
careless, disorderly or rowdyish, would sud- 
denly discover within themselves powers 
before unknown, and develop into orderly, 
studious students. 


| 





The noblest and highest quality in the 
character of Agassiz was not his wonder- | 
ful power of perception and reasoning; | 
not his indomitable perseverance and in-| 


dustry; not his easy, and yet condensed | 
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This kept him from being carried away 
into the wild vagaries of unsubstantial 
theories like so many of our scientific 
thinkers. 

He always insisted that his students 
should see things as they are, and not as 
some pet theory might require them to be. 

This was the source of his great success 
as an investigator, and the secret of his 
skill in inspiring his pupils with zeal for 
their work. 

No man who is not thoroughly loyal 
to truth can be a successful scientist. 

Nature yields not up her rarest secrets 
except to the truthful questioner. 

Lastly, he was profoundly reverent. 

To him, every specimen, whether bird, 
fish, insect or reptile, was a sentient be- 
ing, a piece of the handiwork of God, 
bearing the signet stamp of Omnipotence 
and Omniscience in all parts of its curious 
and perfect structure. 

His laboratory was a sacred place—a 
very Temple of the Most High.—Enuior 
WHIPPLE, in the Chicago Teacher. 
> 
ANSWER TO ASTRONOMICAL QUESTIONS. 


ALBERT WHITFORD, MILTON 
COLLEGE. 


The following is an answer to the ques- 
tions found in the March number of the 
JOURNAL, page 108: 

LENGTH OF DAYS ON THE EARTH. 

An observer at the equator of the earth 
sees the north pole of the heavens in the 
horizon, and all the heavenly bodies to 
rise and set at right angles to the latter 
plane. All these bodies in their apparent 
diurnal motion revolve about the axis of 
the earth and, therefore, the horizon of 
the equator, since it is parallel to this 
axis, bisects their orbits. The sun and 
every star is one-half of the time above 
and one-half of the time below the hori- 
zon, and the longest and shortest day is 
exactly twelve hours. 

But were the observer to travel north- 
wards, the plane of his horizon would 
be depressed below the north pole of the 


BY PROF. 








diction as a speaker, nor even his great- | heavens in proportion to his latitude, and, 
hearted and child-like simplicity, it was | in latitude forty degrees north, this plane 
rather his enthusiastic devotion to truth. | would make with the axis of the earth an 
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angle of forty degrees. In this case none 
of the daily orbits of the heavenly bodies | oblique rays. 
would be bisected by the horizon éxcept| But if the earth’s orbit should be per- 
those in the equator; the orbits of bodies | pendicular to the equator, or, in other 
north of the equator would be more above | words, should be in its axis, the sun would 
the horizon than below,—the greater their | pass from pole to pole and would be ver- 
distance from the equator, the greater this | | tical at every place between these poles 

| 

| 


the sun, and would never be beyond its 





difference,—and the orbits of those bodies | twice a year. When over the north pole 
within forty degrees of the north pole! its rays would extend only to the equator; 
would be always in sight. places south of the equator would expe- 
So the length of the days and the nights | rience along night, from twenty-four hours 
depends upon two elements, the inclina- | to six months according tothelatitude. In 
tion of the horizon of the observer to the | this case there would be but two zones, 
axis of the earth, or, what is the same} alike in every respect, but alternating in 
thing, the latitude of the place, and the! their conditions, neither torrid, temper- 
declination of the sun, or its distance | ate or frigid, alone, but having, at differ- 
from the equator. | ent periods of the year, the characteristics 
Let the first element be represented by | of each of these. 
1,and the second by d, the formula for | ELLIPTICITY, 
computing the semi-diurnal are, or one- 
half of the day is the following: 


LENGTH OF DEGREES OF 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

The difference in direction between 

Cos. } are = — lanl X tan d. | two vertical lines one at the equator and 

CR SESR OF Seen (the other 68.7 miles north is one-three 

If the earth should, in its annual mo- | hundred and sixtieth part of 2 circum. 
tion, revolve around the sun in the plane | ference of acircle. This is the length of 
of the equator, there would be no change 'a degree of latitude at the equator. In 
of seasons. The days and nights would  yiddie latitudes, it is about 69 miles in 
be of equal length; there would be per-| length. At the poles the degree of lati- 
petual summer near the equator and per- | tude is 69.4 miles long. These measure- 
petual winter near the poles. But suppose | ments are found from the coast surveys in 
the orbit of the earth to be inclined to the | Byrope and America. It is true, no one 
equator thirty degrees, the sun once each | pag measured the length of a degree at 


year would be directly over the head | | the poles, but the rate of change is deter- 
of an observer at a place thirty degrees | mined from measurements in other lati- 
north of the equator, and its rays at this! tudes. These lengths of degrees show 
time would shine ninety degrees north of} that the earth more curved at the 
him, or thirty degrees beyond the north | equator and less at the poles and give the 


pole, and ninety degrees south of him, or| eJements for finding the equatorial and 
thirty degrees short of the south pole. In The former 


is 





that case, a zone thirty degrees wide 
around the north pole would be illumi- 
nated day and night, but the same zone 
around the south pole would be beyond 
the direct rays of the sun. These would | 
be the frigid zones. The torrid zone | 
would extend thirty degrees north and | 
thirty degrees south of the equator. 


vertical rays of the sun twice in a yea 

The temperate zones would extend from 
latitude of thirty degrees to latitude of 
sixty degrees. 
would never receive the 


This | 
portion of the globe would receive wen 


This part of the world | 
vertical rays of} 


the polar radius of the earth. 
is 3963.35 miles long and the latter 3949.85 
miles. 

The length of a degree of longitude 
measured on the equator is 69.17 miles. 
| It may be computed as follows: 


25¢8.141592 3963.85 m 





| 27R 

| 1° of long..= —- 
360 360 

To find the length of a degree of lon- 

r.| gitude for any latitude measured on its 

|parallel of latitude, use the following 





| 27R><cos. 1. 
formula: 1° of long. 


860, 


This 
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formula would be strictly true, if the | Making itsuch is doubtless the key to its 
earth were spherical, but since it is sphe-| popularity and efficiency. 

roidal, the values of the radius and the} 2. Zerm.—Four years is probably the 
latitude must be reduced to be adapted to | most desirable term. A good Superin- 
this fact. Let U’ represent the reduced | tendent should be retained at least two 
latitude, @ the equatorial radius, ) the po- | terms. A poor one should be dismissed 








lar radius and r the radius of the earth 
for any latitude; then the values /’ and r 
L? 
— tan l, 
a 


may be found, as follows: tan/ 


a? Ob 
These values 





and 7° == ——_—_———_ 
a’ sin? l +-b? cos? l. 
of U’ and r substituted in the formula above 
will give very nearly the length of a de- 
gree measured on any parallel of latitude. 
eee eee 

AN AnswEerR—The following answer 
to Problem 2, on page 105 of the March 
number of the JouRNAL, was put in type 
for the April number, but crowded out: 

Tutrp ANSWER.—Factor the given pro- 
duct and divide the factors into two sets, 


the product of one of which shall equal | 


that of the other minus the number first 
given. 


2) 112 fg ed 
2) 56 Ree oe 
2) 2% | 144—6:-=8 
2) 14 | Ane. 
ae 
f L., Oconomorcoe. 
a Se ees 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


What should the County Superintend-_ 
ency be?) How may it be rendered most | 


efficient? Of these great educational 
problems no State has yet reached a fully 
satisfactory solution. In view of the ex- 


perience of more than thirty States the | 


following solution is submitted : 


1. Status.—The County Superintendency | 


should be an employment, not an office. It 
should be strictly professional and simi- 
lar to city superintendency. Making it an 
office involves insurmountable difficulties. 
Superintendents should be employed and 
dismissed on precisely the same plan that 
other teachers are egployed and dismiss- 
ed. That the Superintendency should be 
an employment will not be questioned. 


| at once. 


| The longer a good Superinten- 


dent is retained the better. As with 
teachers, frequent changes preclude suc- 
| cess. In four States the term is four 
‘years; in seven, three years; in fifteen, 
| two years; and in three, one year. Short 
|terms are fatal for two reasons: First- 
‘class men will not accept; and the time 
|is too short to mature and work out a 
|plan. Making the Superintendency an 
{employment for a term of four years will 
command the best ability and produce 
the best results. 

3. Salary.—The salary should be suffi- 
| cient to secure the entire time and ener- 
gies of the best educators. Railroad Su 
perintendents are paid salaries varying 
from $5,000 to $15,000 annually. These 
{are wonderful men. Cities pay from $2,- 
000 to $5,000 in order to secure the best 
talent. Harris, of St. Louis, Ricoff, ot 
Cleveland, Pickard, of Chicago, Hancock, 
of Cincinnati, Kidle, of New York, etce., 
etc., are the peers of our greatest states- 
men, attorneys and theologians. To di- 
rect the school] work of a county requires 
the highest ability. The salary must be 
sufficient to command = such ability. 
Pennsylvania pays from $800 to $3,000, 
averaging $1,163. The salaries in New 
York average over $1,000. In these 
States good men are secured and good 
results obtained. But the average salary 
does not equal that paid in other fields ot 
activity requiring less ability and Jess Ja- 
bor. In other States the efficiency of the 
Superintendency is ever found to corres- 
pond with the salary paid. In my judg- 
| ment less than an average salary of $1,200 
| will not command the requisite talent. 
| By making the Superintendency an em- 
| 





| ployment for the term of four years at an 
| average salary of $1,200, the best men in 
the country may be secured for Superin- 
tendents, and each dollar expended for 
educational purposes may be doxbled in 
value. 
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4, Employment and Removal.—Uere we } 


(e.) He should hold a first-class State 


tind the cause of failure or the key to suc- | certificate. 


cess. Five plans are being tried: In six- 
teen States the people elect; in three, the 
courty courts appoint; in five, county 
school officers elect; in two, the State | 
Superintendents nominate and the Gover- 
nor appoints; in three the State boards of | 
education elect. | 
(a.) Election by the people, as in the | 
employment of teachers, is the worst pos- | 
sible plan. In no State does it give satis- | 
faction. | 
(».) Appointment by county courts is 
decidedly objectionable. | 
(c.) Election by the school ofticers of 
the county gives good results. The direc- 
tors in Pennsylvania and the trustees in | 
Indiana elect. Though often not the best, | 


good selections are generally made. | 
(d.) Appointment and removal by the | 
State Superintendent with the consent of | 


the State Senate has much to commend it. | 





(e.) Election and removal by an efficient | 
State Board of Educators, is, doubtless, | 
the best possible plan. Let the Board 
consist of the State Superintendent, the 
Presidents of the State University and 
State Normal Schools, the Superintend- 
ents of the six largest cities, and a lead- 
ing educator from each Congressional 
district in the State. The professional 
standing of the members of the Board 
would guarantee the selection of the best 
men, and the summary removal of ineffi- 
cient superintendents. The Board would 
not be restricted by county or State lines. 
As in the selection of teachers, qualifica- 
tions not residence should determine the 
choice. This plan impresses us with the 
force of an intuition. It could not fail 
to give each county a first-class Superin- 
tendent. 

5. Qualifications.—To be eligible to the 
position of County Superintendent, the 
person proposed should be: 

(a.) A good scholar and efficient teacher. 

().) He should possess a high degree of 
organizing and managing power. 

(¢c.) He should be energetic and devo- 
ted. 

(d.) He should be in vigorous health. 





The law should specify these qualifica- 
tions. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

The duties of the County Superintend- 
ent are many, and each duty is of great 
importance. Upon the faithful discharge 
of these duties depends to a remarkable 
extent the progress of the schools. 

1. Adapt and Evecute—A. skillful and 
determined County Superintendent is 
needed to adapt and execute the plans of 
the State Superintendent. Without such 
aid the best State Superintendent is com- 
paratively powerless. The State Super- 
intendent is the directing head, the County 
Superintendent the executing arm. 
Wherever the County Superintendency 
is recognized as the right arm of a public 
system we find marvelous progress. 

2. Inspect Expenditures —We need a bu- 
siness County Superintendent: 

To audit the accounts of school boards. 

To see that all school money is judic- 
iously expended. 

To carefully guard all school funds. 
The amount he can thus save will far more 
than pay his salary. 

3. Procure Statistics—-An industrious 
County Superintendent is needed to pro- 
cure and tabulate full and accurate statis- 
tics. Without such an agency the statis- 
tics usually procured are so defective as 
to be almost worthless. Few seem to 
realize the immense importance of correct 
school statistics. 

4. Grounds and Buildings.-—A sensible 
and influential County Superintendent is 
needed to aid in the selection of school 
grounds, the erection of buildings and 
the selection of furniture and apparatus. 
Probably more than half of the school 
houses are badly located, badly construct- 
ed, badly furnished, badly heated and 
ventilated and chronically in bad repair. 
Suitable out-houses arerare. Few schools 
have the necessary apparatus. These gi- 
gantic evils affect to an alarming extent 
the health and progress of the 10,000,000 
pupils attending our 200,000 schools, cost- 
ing $70,000,000 annually. A capable 
County Superintendent can produce a 
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rapid improvement. The resulting bene- 
fits can hardly be overestimated. 

5. Course of Study.—Each county needs 
an able County Superintendent to develop 
a well digested course of study. The 
graded schools of our cities are the best 
in the world. Outside of these the edu- 
cational progress is slow indeed. The 
schools in the rural districts of most 
States are in a deplorable condition. 
Teachers change, and pupils are required 
to go over the same ground year after 
year. Full half the time is thus casted. 
Work of little importance diplaces the 
practical and the useful. An able County 
Superintendent would soon effect an ab- 
solute revolution. The teachers might 
change, but their successors would move 
right on. The pupils would be ambit 
ious to accomplish the work assigned for 
each year. Step by step the mighty army 
of youth would move up through the 
district schools, the high schools, the col- 
leges and the universities to lives of en- 
larged usefulness and happiness. 

6. Programme.—We need a systematic 
County Superintendent to see that each 
teacher works out and follows a good 
programme. A programme providing 
employment for each pupil during each 
moment of the school day should be fur- 
nished the County Superintendent within 
two weeks after the school opens. It isa 
melancholy fact that teachers generally 
do not have well digested programmes. 
The resulting loss to the pupils is fearful. 

7. Examination of Teachers.—There is a 
pressing need of a thorough County Su- 
perintendent to examine teachers. The 
teacher’s certificate as generally given is 
a sham—a mere guess. 

In two days of eight hours an expert 
Superintendent may determine the quali- 
fications of about twelve teachers. The 
oral and the written examinations should 
occupy about equal time. By dividing 
the candidates into two sections and by 
having an assistant to manage the written 
examination, the Superintendent may give 
all his time to the eral work. He can 
first test the scholarship, and power to 
explain; next, he can have each conduct 


a recitation for a short time, and thus test | 
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| his ability to teach. A certificate given 
after such an examination would mean, 
“Examined and found qualified.’ To 
protect a county against the curse of in- 
competent teachers is of the utmost tm- 
portance. A thorough County Superin- 
tendent alone can be relied on to do this 
work. 

8. Practical Teaching—-A practical 
County Superintendent is needed to see 





| that practical work is done by each teach- 
| er. <A great revolution is demanded here. 
| Take a few cases: 

(a.) The right use of the dictionary is 
fundamental; yet probably not half of 
our teachers know how to use the diction- 
ary. Ata recent institute in Iowa, of 
seventy-five teachers, but three could de- 
termine the correct pronunciation of 
words, with Webster open before them. 
In Illinois at an institute of two hundred 
members, but ten were found able to de- 
termine the correct pronunciation of 
words. Ata recent institute in Missouri, 
the learned principal of a graded school 
proved that “ob-sta-cle” should be pro- 
nounced “ ob-sta-cle.”’ If teachers are so 
defective, what can we expect of the pu- 
pils ? 

(b.) Letter writing deserves special at- 
tention. Of hundreds of letters received 
annually from teachers, few are even pas- 
sable. The form, the construction, the 
use of capitals, the punctuation and the 
spelling are often horrible. Each child 
should at least be trained to write a re- 
spectable letter. This can well be done 
in connection with language lessons and 
grammar. Asa part of examination the 
applicant for a teacher’s certificate should 
always be required to write a letter to the 
examiner. 

(c.) Book-keeping ought to be taught 
in connection with arithmetic. It can be 
done without loss of time. Each pupil 
needs to know something of the science 
of accounts. 

(d.) Drawing is conceded to be a most 
useful and desirable art. None need it 
more than the teacher. It can be taught 
successfully by alternating it with pen- 
manship. Yet drawing is ignored in 
nearly all our schools. 
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(e.) Much of history and government | 


can be taught in connection with geogra- 
phy. The ignorance on these subjects is 
fearful. 

(f.) Morals and manners should he sys- | 
tematically inculcated in connection with 
each hour’s work. That they are not is| 
sadly evident. 

From these examples may be estimated | 
the mighty work of a practical County | 
Superintendent.—J. Banpwin, Amer. 
Journa of Education. 





ii 
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—- + 
National Progress through Intellectual Culture, 


The following eloquent paragraphs 
from Dr. Draper’s “ Civil Policy in Amer- 
ica” we presume to be new to most of our 
readers. ‘Those who may have already 
seen them will appreciate the pleasure of 
reperusal.—Ebs. | 

Every one is penetrated with the con. | 
viction that for social advancement to | 





| Men 
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comings in him, but to intrinsic defects 
in his method; though on that continent, 
in a very imperfect manner, in Jater times 
‘the other method has spontaneously and 
| with much resistance made itself felt; a 


| wonderful result is beginning to be appa- 


rent. The apprehension entertained by 


;many good men in former times, that if 


the mind be instructed the morals may 
be injured, has proved to be unfounded. 
are better in proportion as they are 
wiser. In whatever direction we look, 
we see the improvement. The physical 
man is more powerful, the intellectual 
man more perfect, the moral man more 
pure. For the poor, in the midst of all 
this social activity, this business energy, 
charity is none the less overflowing; for 
him who wishes to improve his life there 
is certain to be encouragement. 

Whoever in America desires to better 
his fellowmen must act by influencing 


pursue the right direction, and to be | their intellect. If he wishes to see no 
pressed forward at the highest speed, it! idle man and vo poor man in the land, he 
must be controlled by intelligence. Hence must take care that there shall be no ig- 





the public prosperity is considered to | 
depend on education. There can be no | 
doubt that this is a very high and noble | 
conception. It establishes an intrinsic | 
difference between the people of Europe | 
and the people of America. 

In Europe the attempt has been made 
to govern communities through their 
morals alone. The present state of that 
continent, at the close of so many centu- 
ries, shows how great the failure has 
been. In Ameriga, on the contrary the 
attempt is to govern through intelligence. 
It will succeed. 

From the American principle, it follows 
that whoever secks the improvement of 
his fellow-men, the ennobling of the 
community among whom he lives, or the 
true glory of the nation, can best accomp- 
lish his purpose by spreading forth the 
light of knowledge, and strengthening 
and developing the public understanding. 

For more than a thousand years the 
moral system has been tried in Europe. 
Its agent, the ecclesiastic, was animated 
by intentions that were good, by perseve- 
rance unwearied, by a vigorous energy. 
The failure is attributable, not to short- 





norant man. Ignorance is not, as in the 
old times they used to say, the mother of 
| dev otion; she is the mother of supersti- 
tion and misery. 

If we wish to know how we may best 
clear from this continent the superabund- 
ant forests that encumber it—how we may 
best lay the iron rail and put the locomo- 
tive upon it—how we may most profitably 
dig the abounding metals from their veins 
—how we may instantaneously commu- 
nicate with our most distant towns—how 
we may cover the ocean with our ships— 
how we may produce a sober, industrious, 
healthy, moral population, we shall find 
our answer in providing universal instruc- 
tion. That spontaneously provides occu- 
pation. The morality of a nation is the 
aggregate of the morality of individuals. 
A lazy man is necessarily a bad man; an 
idle is necessarily a demoralized popula- 
tion, 

In such provisions for the rising gener- 
ations there is a special interest which 
ought never to be overlooked. On many 
occasions social requirements press with 
melancholy severity on the female sex. 
Women can not engage in the rough con- 
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flicts of life. Few are the occupations to | recognize our acquaintance, as “red- 
which they can with propriety turn, and | headed devils.” 


even in those few, to the disgrace of men 


be it said. tl soatled 1 eal | But this supremely solemn old man has 

2 it saic ‘are tostled. ai "us | ‘ 

” ; andi 4 “i rege i . i agp ae | done something that we can not help see- 
1 TAC ¢ be : Cr 3 d- |. : 

tld anda tct etting viernes ing, no matter in what way we open our 


less woman has duties to perform for her- eyes. He has found out the means by 
self and those dependent on her nial the | Which more than three hundred millions 
highest kind. Society inexorably binds | 4¢ en more than ten times the popula- 
her with all its rules and usages, yet so- tion of the United States—more than one 
ciety too often yields her but a feeble third of the human race, have been for 
help. No more is wanted than freedom | , ,., kept in happiness, prosperity, and 
for her hands, no more than opportunity, peace. Long ago he had accomplished 
yet how often is that freedom, that oppor- the thing which we, ona smaller scale, 
tunity denied! How many of the fearful | o1¢ attempting. If we could surprise him 
evils of graat cities may be directly | into a moment’s relaxation from the amen- 
traced to the compulsory, the profitless | ities of exquisite courteousness and from 
inaction of young women! the artifices of infinite dissimulation—if 
I repeat again the great truth, that the | 6 could coax from him his sceret, this 
only method of ameliorating the condi-|;, What he would say: “Educate every 
tion of men is by acting on their intelli- body. In every child that is born, the 
gence; even their morals must be guided | 44. as well as the parent, has a right. 
by their understanding. This principle | 7 compel all to go to school. I push ‘for- 
has been carried into practical effect by a ‘sek dn brightest of the children into 
race whom we affect to despise. Ages | academies, and from thence the boys who 
ago, in China, they had passed through | ,,, distinguished above their fellow-boys 
the various experiments which the West- by superior endowments [I send to the 
ern nations are now so scduously trying; college. From the new conflict of mind 
and ages ago they came to the conclusion | tn at there ensues I select the victors, and, 
that government, to be effectual, satisfact- transplanting them to active life, intrust 
ory, permanent, must operate through the | +, them the “superintendence of districts. 
public intelligence. In that they follow | myoce who have displayed capacity on 
nature. In our supercilious conceit we that scale I promote to ‘he government 
laugh at the Chinese; his bodily forma- | 5¢ provinces. They who approve ‘ion. 
tion and grotesque manners are topics of selves in the ordeal of that greater trial 
merriment to us. We say he so his are relied upon as the counselors and 
eyes vertically, like a pair of folding guides of the Imperial authority at last. 
doors, our own opening horizontally, as In China our ancestors organized the Na- 
properly fixed windows ought to do. We | tional Intellect; we honor learning above 
exult in the glory of a luxuriant beard | 91) other things. The road to greatness 
spread broadly over the breast, and ridi-| ;, open to him who has capacity to walk 
cule him who, having none, ties up his/ in jt, Our educated are not our danger- 
long hair into a tail, and lets it hang) 94, classes, but firm supporters ot the 
down his back. But the wisdom of “| state; and the result is, that we are the 
man does not depend on these decorations most numerous, in our internal affairs the 
being either in front or behind. If we, | ost prosperous and the most contented 
knowing very imperfectly the ideas of | ation of the earth.” 
the old man of the Mongols, irreverently 
set him down as a superannuated dotard,; That is the manner in which the Asi- 
he, in an equally imperfect way, learning | atics have resolved the great problem of 
of our proceedings in statecraft and our|stesmanship. The details might not an- 
anarchy of creeds, regards us as “ outside | swer to our Western life, but their exam- 
barbarians,” and, judging frem the rude | ple and its success may well afford us a 
violence with which we seek to make him | topic of profound meditation. 
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IN SCHOOL DAYS. 


The lines below are as good as when 
Whittier first wrote them, and call up 
many fond reminiscences: 

IN SCHOOL DAYS. 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep-scarred by raps ofticial ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


rhe charcoal frescoes on the wall; 
Its door’s worn sill betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


it touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school was leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered, 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the trembling of her voice, 
As if her fault confessing. 


‘‘ I’m sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you, 
Because’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
‘* Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing, 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her—because they love him. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


One of the hobbies ridden in certain 
quarters, is the abolition of corporal 
punishment in school. Its disuse, except 
in cases of absolute necessity, is of course 
desirable. But its prohibition is quite a 
different thing. “Moral suasion’’ is an 
excellent thing, and the teacher and 
school where no punishment is needed, 
are both to be greatly commended, but 
the knowledge that there may be punish- 
ment, has also an excellent moral effect. 
In the city of New York corporal pun- 
ishment has been some time abolished, 
and what is the result? 


The city superintendent complains of 
“a large class of vicious boys whom the 
public schools do not and cannot restrain, 
and yet who are permitted to pursue their 
lawless career. . . from school to school 
until they are pronounced ‘ incorrigible,’ 
and then the doors of all schools arc 
‘closed against them, after which they 
| roam the streets until they too often find 
| themselves in prison.” * * * The dis- 
cipline in the boys’ schools has seriously 
deteriorated, and in consequence of the 
|absorption of an unprecedentedly large 
| part of their time and energy in simply 
maintaining order, hundreds of our ex- 
perienced teachers, whose skill as prin- 
cipals or as cliss-teachers has been again 
| demonstrated, are no longer able to secure 
results equal in quality and quantity to 
those of past years. The vital element of 
every true educational system, the disci- 
pline of the will by means of reasonable 
and effective restraint, is in many instan- 
ces disappearing, or is virtually resolving 
itself into an appeal of the teacher, who 
is in the right, to the forbearance of the pu- 
pil, who is in the wrong. This new and 
unwholesome strain upon the nervous 
systems of the teachers is declared to be 
visibly “impairing their health and 
strength,” and to be driving both them 
and the principals “ into the employment 
of injudicious modes of enforcing obe- 
dience.” 





| ee == 
| PERHAPS you have noticed, by the way, 
|how a commen-place adjective, when 
simply and truthfully applied, takes on 
and holds perennially a fresh and pecu- 
liar meaning. What could be more com- 
mon-place than “admirable,” “silent,” 
“pious,” “venerable,” “ great,” “ yellow,”’ 
“blue,” “primeval.” Who would think 
that the application of these qualifica- 
tions to names of persons, places, or 
things, could make epithets that time 
cannot outwear? And yet, this is the 
way we get the Admirable Crichton, Wil- 
liam the Silent, Pious ineas, the Vener- 
able Bede, Peter the Great, the Yellow 


Tiber, the Blue Danube, the Forests 
Primeval, and a thousand undying phra- 
ses of prose and verse.—* The Old Cabinet,” 
Scribner's for Marci. 




















Plain 


TuE March number of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal says: ‘“ The new compul- 
sory school law of the State of New 
York has been found so defective and the 
opposition to its enforcement so great 
that it is now pronounced a failure by its 
own friends. A few more such experi- 
ments, and the mest short-sighted advo- 
cates of the doctrine that the state should 
compel parents to send their children to 
school under the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, will be willing to accept a 
modification of it that will make it prac- 
tical.” 

Then follows the letter we recently 
printed from the State Superintendent of 
Michigan, showing the total failure of 
the compulsory law in that state, and un- 
der this we read: 

“What is true in Michigan is substan- 
tially true in every other state in which 
laws have been passed compelling chil- 
dren to attend school. In Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and perhaps in other states, 
under judicious management, some fea- 
tures of their compulsory laws have gone 
into effect and are doing good; but the 
‘fine and imprisonment’ feature of these 
laws is everywhere worse than a dead-let- 
ter. The children among us who are 
growing up in ignorance must be edu- 
cated, but we have evidently not yet 
found the right way to do it. The prob. 
jem is an easy one ina monarchy, but 
how to solve it in a republic is the diffi- 
cult question that now confronts us.” 





Tue Hatr-pay Puan has a strong ad- 
vocate in Mr. Campbell, of Oakland, Cal. 
Butt this Superintendent has evidenced 
a spirit of fairness with the “public” in 
discussing school measures that is truly 
refreshing. The haughty style of ‘“re- 
minding the people of their duty” as- 
sumed by some superintendents in ad- 
dressing their patrons, entitles them to be 
classed among the educational incurables. 
No amount of bumps and rebukes from 
the “graceless multitude” seems to bend 





their rigid forms from set phrases to | 
actual facts. It is wisdom to give the| 
public much credit for the princely mu- 
nificence with which our free schools are | 
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supported. That too much is spent on 
domes and cornices, or that extravagance 
in other departments of political economy 
goes unrebuked, does not alter the fact 
that our country is liberal in the support 
of common schools. The money is not 
well spent when a poorly ventilated and 
poorly lighted room sits at the foot of a 
Bunker Hill monument, and worse still 
if the teacher is beggared, or cheap talent 
defeats education in the class room, be- 
cause the money has been spent on spire 
or cupola. The people will hear and 
consider, but they will not drive. 

We are inclined to believe that crowded 
primary departments might adopt the 
half-day plan with some advantages. 


Pian TALK.—One of our county su- 
perintendents writes as follows: 

“T wish you would say in the Journal 
that school officers should be elected for 
their ability or efficiency, or for their 
good sense, and not because ‘it is Tom’s 
turn,’ or ‘Dick wants it,’ or ‘Harry be- 
longs to your party,’ or your church, or 
married my wife’s sister. 

“That school directors have other du- 
ties than providing for impecunious male 
or female relatives. 

“That a good teacher is cheap, and a 
poor one dear at any price. 

“That babies should not always be sent 
to school. to “ get them out of the way,” 
(for a good teacher may be an indifferent 
nurse) neither should pupils be kept at 
home to do chores. 

“That a building so full of dirt, decay, 
disease, discomfort, disagreeableness and 
discouragement, as to be totally unfit for 
anything else, will not necessarily make 
a good school house. 

“That simply paying a man’s school 
tax will no more insure his children a 
good education than paying a minister 
tax will give hima warranty deed of 


heaven.”—Am. Jour. Education. 
—> 





Ir 1s conceded by The Baltimore Aineri- 
can that if the State has the right to 
build school-houses and employ teachers, 
it has the right to compel attendance at 
the schools which it establishes. “ If the 
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State,” it adds, “taxes a rich man who 
has no children of his own in order to 
furnish «a school for the benefit of his 
non-tax paying neighbor, who is blessed 
with a large family, we cannot see that it 
transcends its authority when it compels 
the father of these children to give them 
such opportunities of acquiring an edu- 
cation as his own circumstances will per- 
mit. The whole system of common 
school education is founded on the prin- 
ciple that the State is bound to do that 
which tends to the safety of society and 
promotes the public good. If this jus- 
tifies the levying of taxes for the support 
of schools, it seems to us that it will also 
justify the compulsory attendance of such | 
children as are not sent to private | 
schools. Nevertheless we are bound to | 
admit that in some communities such a 
law could not be enforced. Public opin- | 
ion must be educated up to the proper | 
mark before legislation of this character | 
can be made effective.” 





Tu teacher of to-day must be a live 
worker, not only, but thoroughly conver- 
sant with the great advancements that 
have been made in the art of instruction. 
He needs to know what the leading men 
in his profession think and say, to com- 
prehend their plans and methods. He 
ought to be posted in all the current edu- | 
cational news, to be informed concerning 
text books, to keep pace with conventions 
and other assemblages and he should 
avail himself of that precise and definite 
knowledge of his art, with which he may 
be a useful and successful teacher, or 
lacking which he moves without confi- 
dence and labors without skill. 

TRAINING, as well as instruction, is to 
be aimed at. Some may object that this 
assigns more to the teacher than really 
belongs to him. On the contrary, success 
in the ordinary course of teaching im- 
plies all this. Truthfulness, honesty, and 
self-denial are as needful in schools as in 
the regulation of the affairs of life. They 
must be secured by the preference of the 
children themselves, if the teacher is not 
to be daily hampered with the need for 





enforcing them by the exercise of author- 
ity in particular cases. Each successive 
day of school life must tend to develop 
the virtues of moral character among all 
the children, if teaching is to proceed 
with success. All educational appliances 
work at a disadvantage, when the efforts 
of the teacher are not supported by a ba- 
sis of character in the scholars. Hence 
a great deal is done in the earliest stages 
of education, if a large amount of time 
is bestowed in training children in habits 
of self-government. The earlier it is be- 
gun the easier is the task; the more thor- 
oughly it is done, the more rapid the 
pregress in after years.— Calderwood. 
; oo 

Tue ability to impart instruction is 
only a small part of a teacher's profes- 
sional duty, particularly in the elementary 
schools. There is everything to be done 
in the cultivation of character; in the 
rooting out of bad habits, and the forma- 
tion of new ones. There is to be devel- 


;oped truthfulness, unselfishness, obedi- 


ence, order, promptness, neatness, confi- 
dence, caution. Indeed, the great work 
of the elementary teacher is the forma- 
tion of correct habits. When this has 
been successfully done, not only is the 
future school success assured, but the 
foundation of all success has been se- 
curely laid.— Miss Lathrop. 


Tae National Teachers’ Monthly says: 
“ Children like to do petter than to learn. 
Though all school work should have 
knowledge for its objective point, yet 
discipline cannot be entirely neglected; 
and the young teacher will often find it a 
good plan to set children at such work as 
making numerical tables, or copying 
from their readers, for the sake of keep- 
ing them busy and out of mischief. After 
control of the school is gained, however, 
such merely mechanical work is useless, 
ordering it done is a mark of shiftlessness 
on the teacher’s part. By a little thought, 
and a little work placed on the black- 
board before the opening of school, pu- 
pils can be kept busy with legitimate 
tasks, thus calling for thought and giving 
information, as well as keeping the 
school occupied.” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. | 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 

Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. | 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. | 

QQ. Can the supervisors of two towns | 
embracing a joint district take territory 
from a third town and attach it to the 
joint district, the other board not con- 
senting ? 

A. They have no such power. In or- 
der to accomplish the result, the board in 
the third town must detach the territory 
from the district to which it belongs, and 
then it can be attached to the joint dis- 
trict, a majority of each of these boards 
consenting. It does no harm if the order 
for detaching the territory is connected 
with that for attaching it to the joint dis- 
trict. It is the signatures of the board of 
the town losing the territory however 
which give validity to that part of the 
order. 

Q. When a district is extinguished 
what is to be done with the dictionary— | 
can one of the board lawfully keep it? 

A. No,todoso is larceny or very much | 
like it. The town board should “ grant” | 
it to some other district, or sell it and dis- | 
pose of the proceeds as directed in sec- | 
tion 16. | 

Q. When a district votes a special tax | 
under sections 64—75, on what personal | 
property is it to be collected, on that in} 
the district when the tax is assessed, or at | 
the time of the annual assessment in May ? | 

A. On that which is in the district at 
the time the tax is assessed. The clerk 
will refer to the last assessment roll of the 
town for information. (Sec. 65.) 

Q. The town board notified the clerk 
of our district of an intended alteration, 
but he neglected to notify the other mem- 
bers; the board proceeded to make the 
alteration; can it be considered legal ? 

A. It is not necessarily illegal. If the | 
board were present and consented to the 
alteration it would not be illegal; if not 
present, it could not take effect for three 
months, and the want of notice and op- | 
portunity to make objections, would be | 
reason for appeal perhaps. | 
UNDER THE TOWN SYSTEM, 

Can the town board form sub-dis- | 











(. 
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tricts with less than a certain number of 
school children ? 

A. The board is not restricted, by law, 
but should not make the sub-districts too 
small and thus increase expense for school- 
houses and teachers. 

Q. Can each sub-district select 
teacher and fix the wages to be paid? 

A. A sub-district, except to elect its 
clerk, can do nothing mere than to recom- 
mend as to these things. Its clerk is its 
representative, on the town board. 

Q. Must each sub-district maintain 
school five months to draw school-money ? 

A. The sub-districts do not, as such, 
maintain any school. The schools are 
maintained by the town, by town school 
tax and such school money as is received. 
It is the duty of the town board to see 
that at least five months school is provid- 
ed for in each sub-district. There is no 
power given to sub-districts to raise and 
expend money for school purposes separ- 
ately from the provision made by the 
town. (A school might be lengthened 
out, as a private arrangement, perhaps by 
subscription or otherwise.) It is to be 
remembered that under this system, the 
town is the district, and the town board 
is the school board, with all the powers 
of an ordinary school board. (See sec- 
tions 1 and 12, town system.) 

THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

Q. Can the school board allow the 
school house to be used for meetings, or 
for a German school? 

A. Yes, since March 19, that power 
has been giventhem. The law ison page 
170 of the April No. Of course such use 
should not be granted to the prejudice of 
the school. 

Q. Cana school board buy any thing it 
pleases as school apparatus? 

A. No, only such things as fairly come 
under that head and have been approved 
by the State or County Superintendent. 

Q. I hired a teacher, as clerk, and we 
signed a contract for one year, but it was 
not signed by the other members. Itwas 
verbally agreed that if she did not give 
satisfaction she should vacate. She has 


its 


| taught two terms and now we wish her to 


leave, but she claims a right to teach the 
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year out. Can she oblige the board to 
keep her? 

A. An agreement signed by one mem- 
ber of the board and ateacher is not a 
contract withing the meaning of the 
school law; but the other two members 
having heretofore made no objection to 
the employment of the teacher, she is en- 
titled to compensation for services ren- 
dered up to this time. It does not follow 
that if she is notified by the board that 
her services are no longer desired, she 
can Claim a right to teach the year out or 
damages from the district if not allowed 
to do so. 


Q. Has one of the board a right to go 
to the school and make inquiry into a 
complaint made by a parent, the other 
two refusing to pay any attention to it? 
The parent said he would not send his 
child again until the difficulty was sct- 
tled. Our clerk went and settled the 
matter satisfactorily to the parent and 
teacher for which he was censured by the 
other two members of the board. Did he 
do right or not? 

A. It is quite proper for any member 
of the school board to visit the school, 
and to give his advice, if asked or needed. 
Whether the difficulty you speak of was 
of such a nature that a meeting of the 
board should have been called, could be 
better determined if its nature were 
known. This much may be said: indi- 
vidual members of the board should al- 
ways be cautious about acting for the 
board and assuming that the other mem. 
bers will concur. Men are jealous of 
their prerogatives. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. Am I required, as a teacher, to re- 
port to the county superintendent if he 
does not send me blank reports ? 

A. Perhaps blanks were sent and mis- 
carried. Ascertain about that fact, if you 
know blanks are furnished and reports 
expected. It is to be supposed that if a 
superintendent expects formal, monthly 
reports, he will have blanks printed for 
that purpose. The law, however, makes 
it the duty of the teacher to report in such 
form and manner as the superintendent 








may prescribe, and says nothing about 
blanks being furnished. 

Q. Isnot a girl 18 years of age entitled 
to attend school free, wherever she goes? 

A. Her being 18 years of age does not 
give her any such right. Her legal resi- 
dence is presumed to be with her father. 
There she has aright to attend school 
free, but not in other districts, unless there 
are peculiar circumstances in the case. 

Q. Does an appeal lie from the action 
of a county judge in removing a district 
officer ? 

A. Not to the State Superintendent. 

Q. In this county, school money rais- 
ed by tax has not for several years been 
paid over by the county treasurer; can- 
not the school and drainage money be 
witheld at Madison, until this is done ? 

A. The State officers have no power to 
keep back money due to a county, for the 
reason given. 

Q. An agent got two of our board, 
separately, to agree to take certain appa- 
ratus; will the district have to pay for it? 

A. No, the said agent is probably a 
scamp, and knew better. Report him at 
headquarters and he will get a ticket-of- 
leave, if the firm is an honest one. 

Q. Can a district vote a tax to pay 
lawyer’s fees ? 

A. Under sub-sections TZwelfth and 
Eighth, Sec. 19, this could be done, if such 
fees were a necessary part of expense in- 
curred in a suit. 


— —---——— 


TEACHERS should study the dispositions 
of pupils, and learn how to call out and 


| develop their minds. They should know 
| how to classify pupils according to tem- 


perament and capabilities, and how to 

interest them in their studies. With such 

knowledge a teacher can accomplish 

much more than he can without it. 
— 

No povusr of it. The Compulsory 
Education Law passed by the legislature 
of California in the winter of 1874, to 
take effect in the following July, has 
never been enforced. It is virtually 2 


| dead letter on the statute books. So says 
the American Educational Monthly. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


In our recent and first journey to Ap- 
pleton, through the counties of Ozaukee, 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc, we were grat- 
ified to see an excellent portion of the 
State. No little labor has been expended 
by the first settlers in clearing off the 
abundant forests, but we judged that the 
fine farms resulting have in general 
amply repaid both the toil and time re- 
quired in the process. In agricultural 
resources these counties seemed much 
better than we had supposed. They 
fairly deserve to rank among the best in 
the State. Considering their soil, their 
abundant timber, their proximity to im- 
portant ports, their railway facilities, and 
their assured and prosperous future, their 
inhabitants would not be justified in 
looking for better fortune among the 
“ Black Hills” or in any other spot where 
mere chance would take the place of the 
slow but certain gains of persistent in- 
dustry. 

The population of these counties is 
largely foreign. On this account the visit 
had a special interest to us. We desired 
to see the influence of our school system 
upon a people among whom the native 
American element is but a small minority. 
Are the public schools transforming into 
intelligent citizens of the State the chil- 
dren of the Germans, Irish, Norwegians, 
&c., inhabiting those counties? This is 
# most important and interesting question. 
If they are doing it there they are or can 
be doing it elsewhere with the like ele., 
ments. 

Our observations and inquiries were 
chiefly confined to the city of Manitowoc. 
We there found such evidences of the 
success of the public school system as we 
have scarcely met elsewhere in the State 
—an excellent public sentiment, able and 
successful teachers, admirable school 
buildings, and a county superintendent 
who was elected solely on account of his 
qualifications, by the common votes of 
men of all parties. 

The schools are attended by substan- 


tially all the children. There is little or 
3—Vol. V, No. 5. 
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no need of a compulsory law. There can 
be no need of it anywhere under circum- 
stances like these. A few sincere but 
mistaken people send their children to 
private sectarian schools, but the number 
is inconsiderable and must inevitably 
grow less. 

The best methods are employed,—the 
word method, for instance, in teaching 
children to read having superseded the 
letter method with the most satisfactory 
and even surprising results. 

Manitowoc has preserved the independ- 
ent district system, each ward being a 
separate district under the management 
of the ordinary school board. This, how- 
ever, does not appear to have there worked 
injury to the scheol interests. There has 
apparently been a generous and perhaps 
profitable rivalry between the wards. To 
this may be due the magnificent school 
building recently erected in one of them, 
—probably the finest “district school 
house”’ in the State, perhaps not surpass- 
ed, considering all its features, by any 
high school building therein. It cost 
$40,000 and we consider it very cheap at 
that price. 

In this stately and admirably equipped 
building Prof. H. Barns is the efficient 
and popular presiding genius. Under 
his courteous guidance we examined 
every part of it, from the furnaces in the 
cellar to the lofty cupola whence is ob- 
tained a broad view of the city, the lake, 
and the surrounding country. 

We cannot pass over in silence the beau- 
tiful grove adjoining, the choicest sum- 
mer play-ground that children could ask 
—worth, indeed, itself a journey to see— 
a perpetual benediction upon those who 
enjoy its shades—a joy to the true lover 
of Nature beyond any thing in the finest 
of city parks—a piece of the glorious and 
fragrant primeval pine forest in which 
the city was founded. 

The other school building we visited, 
upon the opposite side of the river, was 
an excellent one. In this that admirable 
compromise between the Teuton and the 
Yankee, Prof. Viebahn, exercises his 
genial yet culture-compelling sway.— 
There we had the pleasure of seeing an 
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Institute of some fifty teachers, assembled 
under the directorship of Superintendent 
Kirwan, who was ably assisted in his 
work by Professors Viebahn and Barns. 

In charge of the school of another ward 
and district we found Mr. Luce, a recent 
graduate of Platteville Normal School, a 
younger man, with a more limited expe- 
rience, but whom we heard well spoken 
of, 

These principals are ably supported by 
assistants of tried ability and skill. We 
are inclined to think that, upon the 
whole, a more satisfactery exhibit of its 
educational interests can not be shown by 
any other city or village in the State. 
Manitowoc can justly be proud of its 
schools, and it were well that her exam- 
ple should be pondered by many another 





place where divided counsels, an unwise | 
parsimony, and a low appreciation of ed- | 
ucational advantages control and stifle | 
educational progress. 

No more curious problem has been 
presented to us than the cause of this 
liberal and harmonious spirit prevailing 
in Manitowoc city and county respecting 
public school interests. Why does this 
city provide spacious and costly build- 
ings, pay comparatively good salaries, 
and aim at a wise permanence in its plans 
for the intellectual culture of its child- 
ren? Why have both city and county, 
with a wisdom almost unprecedented, 
united in holding educational interests 
aloof from political interests, and in 
unanimously electing a County Superin- 
tendent solely on the ground of his emi- 
nent fitness for the position?! The won- 
der becomes greater when we consider 
that apparently nowhere can be found a 
less homogeneous people than in this 
county where, among the various nation- 
alities, native Americans constitute per- 
haps not more than one-seventh of the 
entire population. We content ourselves 
now with merely stating the marvel, leay- 
ing the consideration of its solution to 
another time. 





AN editorial in a recent number ot the 
Lu Crosse Republican and Leader speaks 





in high terms of the schools of that city, 
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asserting that never before were they up 
to such a degree of usefulness and effi- 
ciency as now. The writer asserts that 
as much care has been taken in selecting 
teachers for the primary and intermediate 
classes as for the Grammar and High 
schools: 


Prof. Reynolds, Principal of the High 
School, strolled over to the First Ward 
School the other day, and proceeded to 
overhaul one of the grammar classes. 
Addressing young McMillan, son of E. 
H. McMillan, Esq., after several questions 
and cross-questions about the lad’s ana- 
lysis of a sentence on the black-board, the 
Professor said—“‘If that is good gram- 
mar, I must have been taught wrong when 
I went to school.” The reply of little 
“Duncan”? was—“ Well, I cannot help 
that, Sir.’ The Professor retired in good 
order. 





THE SPRING INSTITUTES. 

These are just closed as we write. 
more successful series has perhaps never 
been held in the State. The attendance 
has in general been large and the interest 
good. Prof. Graham writes that in his 
district “the attendance and interest man- 
ifested have never been surpassed, if 
equaled.” He reports the following at- 
tendance of actual members: At Fond 
du Lac 197, Appleton 163, Stevens Point 
112, Waupaca 160, Poysippi 90, making a 
total of 722 brought under the stimulat- 
ing and enlightening influence of these 
educational gatherings in only five coun- 
ties of the State. Add the sixteen other 
counties in which Institutes have been 
conducted by Professors McGregor, Salis- 
bury, Parker and Terry, and it is seen 
that the number of teachers reached is 
very large. From these latter gentlemen 
full reports have not yet been received, 
but enough to fully justify the words 
above used. 

The large attendance, with weather and 
traveling unfavorable, is a good evidence 
of the continued vigor and wisdom with 
which the Institute system is managed 
both by the Regents and the Conductors. 
To the County Superintendents also no 
small amount of the success reached 
should be ascribed. They have in gen- 
eral faithfully performed their duty in 
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advising teachers to avail themselves of 
the advantages for improvement offered 
by the Institutes. 

It may be confidently said that contin- 
ued experience confirms the wisdom of 
the plan of closely connecting the Insti- 


tute system with the Normal Schools. | 
They give mutual aid and strength. The | 
schools furnish skilled and permanent | 


conductors who understand the condition 
and needs of their counties. The Insti- 
tutes, in turn, are often the means of se- 
curing for the schools some of their best 
pupils. With the opening of the River 
Falls school and the consequent addition 
of a new Institute district, still greater 
efficiency will be given to both these ed- 
ucational agencies. 





A GOOD THING. 


One of the last official acts of Hon. 
Newton Bateman, late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois, was the 
publication of a catalogue of books “to 
aid those charged with the selection of 
books for school, district and town librar- 
ies under the laws of Illinois.’’ The list 
makes a pamphlet of 133 pages, including 
four pages of judicious introductory re- 
marks and an index of two pages. The 
whole shows evidence of good taste and 
judgment. A wise knowledge of books, 
such as would justify a man’s appoint- 
ment to select a library, is a rare accomp- 
lishment—possessed by not one in a hun- 
dred even of educated men. As for the 
ordinary school officer, as well expect in 
him a knowledge of Sanscrit as of this 
sort of book lore. 

Hence a Department of Public Instruc- 
tion could scarcely do the State a greater 
service than to prepare a Manual like 
this, from which all poor books are ex- 
cluded and the comparative and peculiar 
merits of good ones so clearly, and in 
general, so wisely set forth that it becomes 
at once a safe guide to both purchasers 
and readers. 

Wisconsin should inaugurate an efli- 
cient system of township libraries and 
then prepare and distribute to the proper 
officers and to all applicants a similar 
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book-purchasers guide. The State Su- 
perintendent will make such a system 4 
special study during the present year, 
and its results may be expected in what 
will probably be the leading paper of his 
next Annual Report. 





FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The State Superintendent is in receipt 
of numerous letters of inquiry respecting 
the method of establishing these schools 
under the newlaw. These letters coming 
from different parts of the State, and also 
sundry articles in various newspapers, 
recently coming under his observation, 
show that much interest is felt in the new 
system and lead to the belief that a goodly 
number of schools will be in operation 
under the law before the close of the year. 
Circulars setting forth the methods of or- 
ganizing the same, their course of study, 
objects, etc., will be ready for distribution 
within a few days after the publication 
of this number of the JourNat, and will 
be sent to County Superintendents, town 
clerks, and to such other persons as may 
need the information they contain and 
will take the trouble to ask for them. 





WE arc pleased to receive the following 
notice: 


The officers and counsellors of the Na- 
tional Educational Association have de- 
cided by a vote of thirty-two to fourteen 
to hold the next meeting in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Ample arrangements will be made 
by local committees to provide for the 
entertainment of members and for excur- 
sion rates by the lakes and railroads and 
by the river. A circular will soon be is- 
sued giving particulars as to routes and 
accommodations as well as the program- 
me of the proceedings. The time fixed 
for the meeting is August 3d, 4th, and 
Sth, 1875. W. T. Harris, 

President Nat. Hd. Association. 





TayLtor Co.—The first Superintendent 
of this new county which was taken off 
from Marathon, is Mr. O. N. Lee, who 
was appointed by Governor Taylor as 
provided in the act forming the county. 
His P. O. is Medford. 








them. 
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STATE EXAMINATION, 


We regret our inability to announce 
this month definitely the time and place 
of the annual examination for State Cer- 
tificates. It is probable, however, that an 
examination for the present year will be 
held at Madison on the second Wednes- 
day of August—the place and time fixed 
by law. An additional meeting of appli- 
cants may be appointed at Eau Claire in 
July in connection with the session of 
the State Teachers’ Association.: <A cir- 
cular will shortly be issued by the Super- 
intendent announcing all particulars. 

There is reason to believe that the num- 
ber of applicants the present year will be 
larger than ever before. Nearly all who 
were unsuccessful last year are expected 
to be present to make up deficiencies, and 
many new candidates have already signi- 
fied their intention to enter the lists. 





A LETTER from Prof. Beck informs us 
incidentally that the enrollment of Nor- 
mal students at Platteville at the begin- 
ning of the present term was larger than 
in any preceding summer term. “School 
opens grandly,” he says. 





WE are advised that each of our sub- 
scribers will receive a free specimen copy 
of The Little Diamond, from Monroe, 
Mich. They are cordially recommended 
to give it a careful inspection, and to fol- 
low any good suggestions it may offer 





Apvices from Pierce county already 
indicate that the young people in that 
part of the State who will apply for ad- 
mission to the River Falls school at its 
opening next September are almost as 
numerous as leaves in Valombrosa, The 
school will be filled from the beginning, 
and under the management of President 
Parker will at once take high rank among 
the Normal schools of the West. 





Tue Reformers showed their good 
judgment by electing a good Republican, 
Miss Jennie Jewell, to the school board 
in the third ward.—Star and Times. 


Just so! Jennie has long been a prom- 


inent St. Croix County teacher, and we 
are exceedingly well pleased to hear of 
her promotion to higher honors and trusts. 
We believe that Miss Jewell is the first 
lady in the St. Croix Valley to hold office 
under the new school Jaw. Others will 
follow.—Polk County Press. 

We are pleased to copy the above par. 
agraphs, the first record we have as yet 
observed of action under the new law 
rendering women eligible to school of- 
fices. We shall be glad to publish other 
records of such “ good judgment,” both 
in selecting competent women to aid in 
the outside management of schools, and 
in so ignoring politics in connection with 
school offices that “ Reformers” may be 
willing to elect “ Republicans,” or vice 
versa,—the only question to be asked be- 
ing the paramount one relating to the 
fitness of the person for the place. 





La CrossE Co.—Inclosed find report 
of Institute just held in this county. It 
has been one of the most profitable Insti- 
tutes ever held in the county. The work 
done has been done effectively, and I hear 
teachers every day saying that they never 
spent a more profitable week. We are 
highly pleased with Prof. Parker as a 
conductor.—S. M. LEETEH, Supt. 





Ciark County.—Prof. Parker did good 
work here in the Institute. Though the 
weather was bad and roads very muddy, 
we had over fifty teachers out, and all 
seemed interested. Is it probable that we 
can have a Nermal Institute for two 
weeks from August 30th? We have great 
need of Institute work among the teach- 
ers here, and now have a good house 
suitable for one.—R. J. SawyeER, Supt. 





Dane Co.—The Institutes were con- 
ducted this spring by Prof. McGregor, 
that for the Second, or West District be- 
ing held at Middleton, and ending April 
2d with an attendance of 87, which, con- 
sidering the state of the roads, was very 
good. The teachers went away with 
many new ideas and impulses for their 
summer’s work.—For the 1st District the 
Institute was at Marshall, the week fol- 





lowing, in the Academy building, Prof. 








Editorial Miscellany. 


Marsh, the’ Principal, kindly making 
room. The attendance was 103, and quite 
punctual, with continued interest to the 
end, and altogether it is said to have been 
the best Institute ever held in the Dis- 
trict. 


Rock Co., (2d District.)—The Institute 
was held March 22-27, in the College 
Chapel at Milton. A correspondent of 
the Janesville Gazette says: 


“ Last week was a‘ gala’ week in Mil- 
ton. The Teacher’s Institute called to- 
gether here the cultured, talented teach- 
ers from all directions, who are not satis- 
fied with present knowledge and seek to 
obtain more. The attendance was large, 
and the Institute, under the careful man- 
ee of Prof. Salisbury, accomplish- 
ed much real satisfactory work. On 
Wednesday evening Prof. 8. 8. Rock- 
wood, of the Whitewater Normal School, 
delivered his lecture entitled ‘“ Literary 
Culture Not Found in Text-Books‘” to 
one of the largest audiences that has as- 
sembled in College Chapel for years. The 
lecture was well received, and merited 
the large audience which assembled to 
hear it. For full particulars in regard to 
the Institute, we refer our readers to the 
report of the secretary.” 

Superintendent Tracy also reports the 
Institute as very successful, and some of 
those who attended it say it was “ far 
ahead of anything of the kind ever be- 
fore held in the county.” 





MILWAUKEE Co., (2nd District.)\—The 
Institute held at Wauwatosa, Milwaukee 
county, from March 29th to April 2d, 
was a decided success. There were 32 
teachers present at the opening. The en- 
rollment reached 42, and the .average at- 
tendance for working members was 37. 
When it is considered that only 36 per- 
sons are required to teach our schools, 
and only 44 hold certificates, the attend- 
ance must be regarded as very fair. 

Prof. Terry, by his gentlemanly bearing 
and thorough scholarship, made a lasting 
impression upon all. Gentlemen A. F. 
North, I. N. Stewart, and W.J. Bowen 
rendered valuable assistance in conduct- 
ing certain exercises. The lectures de- 
livered by Prof. Farrar and W. J. Bowen, 
Esq., met with deserved appreciation. 
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The people of the place manifested their 

interest in the cause by their presence at 

the meetings, and by providing free en- 

tertainment for the lady teachers. At the 
iclose of the Institute a vote of thanks 
| was tendered to those who conducted the 
| exercises, to the lecturers, and to the citi- 
|zens for their cordial liberality —Jas. 
L. Forry, Supt. 





MARQUETTE Co.—The Secretary of the 
Institute held at Westfield, April 5-10, 
Mr. E. A. Fisher, favors us with a fine no- 
tice of the same, for which we regret we 
cannot make room entire, but we give the 
salient points: “Superintendent Older,” 
he thinks, ‘could ask no stronger ‘testi- 
monial’ than the unusual number who 
responded to his call, and the members of 
the Institute could wish no higher reward 
than the pleasure and profit afforded.” 
“Without seeming to hurry,” he says, 
“Mr. Parker kept the ball rolling, and 
the amount of work done and well done 
was truly marvelous.” He also notes “the 
readiness, with which even the most difli- 
' dent members were wont to respond; and 
right here,” he says, “there ‘points a 
moral.” The following resolutions 
adopted show the spirit of the Institute: 





| Resolved, That in our opinion the Insti- 
' tute is doing more than any other educa- 

tional appliance of the state in dissemi- 
' nating advanced and improved methods 
| of instruction among the common school 
| teachers of the country, and must contin- 
ue for some time to be the principal me- 
dium of communication between the 
Normal schools and the great mass of 
‘public school teachers; and hence that 
appropriations made by the state for its 
support are a good investment. 

Resolved, That being convinced of the 
superiority of the township system of 
schools over the present district system, 
we believe the Legislature should make 
the system obligatory. 

Resolved, That the Town High School, 
for which a recent law of the Legislature 
provides, is as much a necessity to the 
pupil as is the Normal and Institute to 
the teacher, and is especially adapted to 
this section of the country. 

Resolved, That we have faith in the effi- 
ciency of the County Superintendency, 
but we believe itshould be an appointive, 
rather than an elective office, the appoint- 
ing power being vested in the State Su- 
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perintendent, subject to confirmation by 
the County Board, and based upon quall- 
fications. 





WE have received a circular announc- 
ing the Saint Croix Collegiate Institute, 
located at Hudson, Wisconsin, and in 
charge of Rev. Henry F. Wogan, LL. D., 
as Principal, assisted by several other 
teachers. 





New Booxs-—We invite attention to 
the new READERS and a PRIMARY SPELL- 
ER, announced by Messrs. Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co., from the pen of Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A. M., author of a Grammar 
issued by the same house. None but 
good books are added to the “ Eclectic 
Series,” and teachers and boards will 
therefore be on the look-out for the above 
mentioned. 





R. W. Burton, late Superintendent of 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in this city, 
we are pleased to learn takes charge in 
Janesville, as Principal and Superintend- 
ent, vice W. D. Parker, resigned. The 
Home has fulfilled its benevolent mis- 
sion, and has been sometime closed, and 
Mr. Burton and his wife have, we believe, 
given great satisfaction in the discharge 
of their trust. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—We discov- 
er that short questions sometimes bring 
out abundant answers, as witness the ar- 
ticles in our last number and in the pres- 
ent one on “ Mathematical Geography,” 
and “Our Acquisitions of Territory.” 
Under the former head we have received 
a brief and well written article from A. 
J. Pattee, Stevens Point, which we reserve 
for next month. 

DiscOURAGING.—A County 
tendent writes us as follows: 

“ One thing discourages mea little, viz: 
good teachers holding second grade cer- 
tificates, and who received $40 per month 
last winter, and gave good satistaction, 
cannot get $30 this summer, and conse- 
quently many of them will remain idle 
during the summer, while girls keep the 
schools for $20 per month. 


Superin- 
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CALIFORNIA.—A catalogue from the 
Principal, Prof. C. H. Allen, formerly of 
this state, shows an attendance during 
the past year of 488 pupils at the State 
Normal School at San Jose, 98 of whom 
were in the Training School. From the 
peculiarities of climate, or on account of 
California progressiveness, the school 
year ends with March, in that occidental 
region. Among the teachers we think 
we recognize two from Wisconsin besides 
the Principal—Miss Annie E. Chamber- 
lain and Miss Florence Grigsby. We 
quote a perttnent remark from the report 
of the Principal: 

Our instructional force has been quite 
too small. While it is as easy to teach 
forty, as one, it is impossible to give to 
classes of this size the training in expres. 
sion, and in clearness of thought, so de- 
sirable in the teacher. From the very 
nature of our work, a normal school re- 
quires a much larger corps of teachers, 
in proportion to the number of pupils, 
than other schools. The principal work 
must be training rather than teaching. 





Srare Superintendent Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, says in the January num- 
ber of his School Journal: 

“Tn its earlier years the county super- 
intendency was weighed down by incom- 
petent men who succeeded in securing an 
election to the office. This is still its 
greatest weakness; but in 1867 it was 
enacted that no one could be eligible te 
the office of County Superintendent un- 
less he possessed certain qualifications— 
a measure that has proven most salutary 
in keeping out of the office many un- 
worthy persons. To these officers the 
state is much indebted for the progress 
made in the school affairs of the state 
within the last few years.” 





A MAGNIFICENT College for women is 
to be erected in England by Mr. Hollo- 
way, the manufacturer of patent medi- 
cines. It will cost $720,000, and will re- 
ceive 400 students. Ninety acres of 
land have been purchased for the site 
near Egham. The elevation of the edi- 
fice shows an immense quadrangle, with 
avery imposing front, somewhat in the 
style of the Louvre. In the center of the 




















Book Notices. 


quadrangle there is to be a gymnasium, 
and the lower story will be occupied by a 
very large library and various halls and 
class-rooms, the latter being generally 
constructed so as te accommodate about 
20 or 30 students. The upper floor is de- 
voted to domitories. It is said that $500 
« year will be the sum asked for board 
and tuition. No, applicant under 17 
years of age will be admitted, and all 
must be prepared to pass a somewhat 
strict matriculation. It is mentioned as 


not improbable that the successful com- | 


petitors at the examinations may obtain 
degrees, 


BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Frrst Lessons rn Puysics. By C. I. 
Hotze, Teacher of Physics in the © Cen- 
tral High School, Cleveland. St. Louis: 
Hendricks, Chittenden & Co., 175 pp., 
16 mo. 

This is a companion volume to “ First 
Lessons in Physiology,” noticed in our 
March number, and is a third edition. 
The author thinks, very properly, “ that 
an elementary knowledge of some impor- 
tant instruments, machines and physical 
phenomena, can and should be given in 
our common schools,” and the book has 





been prepared to meet the difficulty of 


finding time for the study. Even one 
lesson a week will enable something to 
be done. The book, therefore, just fills a 
niche in common school wants. 


How ‘ro WrrrE CLEARLY. Rules and Ex. | 
ercises in English Composition. By | 
Rev, Epwry A. Axssott, M. A., Head | 
Master of the City of London School. | 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 78 pp., 
16 mo. 


This little manual is reprinted from the 
tenth English edition, and contains a 
great many ideas and hints not always 
found in larger and more pretentious 
books. It will prove to be of service 
where accuracy and real scholarship are 
aimed at. 


SCRIBNER, With the May No. ends its 


10th vol., and may look back with pride 
on what it has done. The “ Mysterious 
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Island,” and the “ Story of Seven Oaks,” 
are continued, and the “ Baltimore Bona- 
partes” are sketched, etc.; but the arti- 
cle of mest interest to us in this issue is 
on the immense labors of the Dutch in 
the way of “ Droogmakerij,” or Drain- 
age. Not satisfied with pumping out 
Lake Haarlem, and making a “ polder” 
(that is a tract of land below the level of 
the sea,) embracing 44,659 acres, now sup- 
porting 12,000 inhabitants, it is proposed 
to expel the southern portion of the Zuy- 
der Zee back into the ocean and dyke off 
a “ polder ” of 480,000 acres! And it will 
'be done. The Dutch know no such word 
| as as fail, and if they keep on, they will 
i make Holland a country of quite respect- 





able size. Nowis the time to subscribe 
for Scribner, if you have neglected it 
hitherto. 


OLD AND New for May continues its it- 
teresting sketches of “One Hundred Years 
Ago.” Such articles help to invigorate 
our patriotism. The next article, “ The 
American Governments,” by the editor, 
Edward E. Hale, is also timely. Among 
the minor articles is one upon the “Bour- 
bons,” who are yet in abundance, it scems- 
for all monarchical wants in France and 
Spain. The departments of Art and Mu- 
;sic as usual are very interesting, and 
| must prove very valuable to artists and 
| the lovers of the dest music. January be- 
' gan the 10th volume. Four dol- 
| lars a year. 





Zoston: 


| ANNOUNCEMENT. | 

Witson, Hinkte & Co., (Cincinnati 
and New York) have just published Z/ar- 
| vey’s Graded School Readers and Primary 
Speller, by Tuos. W. Harvey, A. M., au- 
thor of Elementary and Practical Gram- 
mar of the English Language. The Gra- 
ded-School Readers are complete in five 
| books, embodying the most approved 
' methods of teaching reading, printed on 
| fine paper, handsomely and substantially 
| bound, and illustrated by the most cele- 
brated artists in the country. See the 





| publisher’s advertisement. 
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WeEBSTER’s UNabRIDGED.—Those who 
have yet to obtain this great treasure will 
tind it enriched with a new feature, viz: 
beautifully colored representations of the 
flags of the nations and of the coats of 
arms of the different states of this world 
including all our own. This feature is 
really an interesting study. No one can 


use Webster long without admitting the | 
truth of the words of the Principal of! 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, who says, | 


“Tt is a whole library in itself. Itisa 
mine whose treasures I so like to explore, 
that when I go to it for a word, I am 
constantly lingering to study it. Its defi- 
nitions and word historics are marvels of 
thoroughness and accuracy. 


CLASS-CALLER.—We have been shown | 


by the inventor, Mrs. O’Byrne, of Mil-! 
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waukee, a little piece of apparatus which 
we designate as a class-caller. Having 
| been tested by one of our city teachers, 
| it is, we learn, warmly approved. It is 
| designed to take the place of a signal- 
bell, or any other expedient used, and 1s 
simple, convenient and _ inexpensive. 
We recommend teachers and boards to 
examine it. 








| THE Lawrence Collegian, one of the 
| neatest and best conducted of the college 
papers on our exchange list, says of the 
JOURNAL. “It has become to be almost 
an indispensable source of information 
concerning all the latest movements and 
| advances in the educational cause.” 





SEE advertisement on 3rd page of cover. 











$5 to $9 classes of working people of both 


sexes, young and old, make more money at work 
tpr us, in their own localities, during their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at any thing else. 
We offer employment that will pay handsomely 
for every hour’s work. Full particuiars, terms, 
xke., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look for 
work or business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDBY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Guages and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. ly 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatl, 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Syste- 
matic.—All persons who contemplate making 
contracts with newspapers for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements, should send 25 cents to Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row New York, for their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), con- 
taining lists of over 2000 newspapers and estimates, 
showing the cost. 
ing papers in many States at a tremendous reduc- 
tion from publishers’ rates. GET THE BOOK. 

















per day. Agents wanted. All | 


Advertisements taken for lead- | 


NEW BOOKS © 


For Grammar Schools and 
Academies. 


By C. L. HOTZE. 


i First Lessons in Physiology, 


192 pp. and over 40 Engravings. 


First Lessons in Nat. Philos'y 


175 pp. thirty-nine Engravings. 


| The only Elementary works of the kind written 
| specially for the Upper Grades of our Common 
! Schools. Retail price $1.00. Price for Intro- 
' duction or Examination, 60 cents. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 


St, Louis, Mo. 





Kidd 





AWARDED TO F, STEIGER 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. 
Particular attention is invited to Ahna-Henn's 
Rotalt's German Readers, the excellence of whic 


will be 


without the aid of any Agents) into the Pub 


le and Schem’s 


Cyclopedia of Education 


published by E. Steiger. 


German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French Series, and 
h is signally attested by their extensive introduction 
lic Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other cities—also to Douai’s Rational Readers, 
Roffalt's Arithmecties, Schadler’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and 
Kindergarten Gijts, — German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand, Catalogues sent free. 


E, Steige 


No Agents tn the field, 


Yr, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEW YORK. 











